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Is Leadership Losing its 


Importance? 


Cou. C. M. Bunvet, Field Artillery 


Once more Colonel Bundel has contributed one of the interesting and 
searching analyses that we have learned to expect from him. This paper 
treats the subject of leadership in a way that will afford a fresh viewpoint 


to most readers.—EDITOR. 


HE great change in warfare that 

has been brought about by the 
adoption of many new weapons and the 
employment of many new methods of 
combat apparently has created a feel- 
ing that the leadership that we have 
studied and striven to emulate has lost 


much of the importanee that it for- . 


merly had. 

A few generations ago combat was 
characterized to a great extent by the 
personality of the leader. Such at- 
tributes as personal bravery, utter dis- 
regard of hostile fire, physical leading 
of men on the battlefield, and the like, 
played paramount parts in the attain- 
ment of victory. Leaders habitually 
placed themselves in front of their com- 
mands (this often was prescribed in 
regulations) and by their own conduct 
inspired their men to great deeds. 
Our mental pieture of a successful 
leader is a gallant figure on horse-back, 
waving his sword on high and calling 
upon his men to follow him to the can- 
non’s mouth. This picture is not en- 
tirely a figment of the imagination. 
Many a leader has inseribed his name 
in history’s pages by doing this very 


thing. dn our mind’s eye we can see 
the heroic charge of the gallant Six 
Hundred at Balaclava, or the onward 
sweep of Pickett’s massed forces at 
Gettysburg, and visualize the leaders 
in the forefront, showing the way to 
victory or death. To some of us 
‘‘leadership’’ still implies only the 
physical leading of men against the 
foe. 

The last few decades, however, have 
“witnessed a starting change in the 
character of warfare. A modern divi- 
sion is as large as an old-time army 
and is much more complicated; a 
modern infantry company equals in 
strength many a regiment of Civil War 
days. Complicated machines have 
made their appearance on the battle- 
field and in the air. Methods of com- 
bat have changed from massed ranks 
to great dispersion in width and depth. 
Troops are trained to avoid congestion 
and to take full advantage of the pro- 
tection that is afforded by concealment 
and dispersed formations. The task 
of the modern commander is so com- 
plicated that one man alone is unable 
to accomplish it, and he is given a 
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staff which may vary from a single 
individual to scores of officers and en- 
_ listed men. 

Our teaching on the art of war em- 
phasizes the great importance of care- 
ful and intelligent planning and of 
exact coordination of the execution of 
plans. Regulations in force at the 
present time place the posts of most 
commanders in rear of their troops. 

The task of leading is further com- 
plicated by the diversity of types of 
troops that are often assembled under 
one commander. Infantry, artillery, 
tanks, machine guns, and airplanes all 
have different rates of movement and 
methods of combat, yet one Man may 
have to command all of them at one 
time. It is manifest that a leader 
cannot lead them all in action in the 
sense of preceding them in combat. 


The situation that confronts us 
seems to be about this. On the one 
hand, we are taught that leadership 
is the greatest thing in war and that 
a leader must possess certain highly 
desirable traits or characteristics in 
order to succeed. On the other hand, 
we realize that we are average humans; 
we know that we do not possess some 
of these essential traits; yet we, too, 
aspire to successful leadership. That 
is our profession in a nutshell. In 
addition, we are living in an age in 
which the conditions that surround 
combat make it almost impossible for 
most of us physically to lead our men 
in battle. 

What is the answer? What has be- 
come of the leadership that has always 
played such an important part in war? 
Has it lost its importance and dropped 
to mere planning, coordinating, and 
directing, or is it possible that we have 
failed to grasp the real fundamentals 


se 


of true leadership and for that reason 
have been worshipping at the feet of 
a false God. 

This article was prompted by two 
things. They are the writer’s firm con. 
viction that true leadership in all that 
the word implies is more important 
now than it ever was, and a firm be- 
lief that at least some of us have failed 
to appreciate the full significance of 
true leadership. We have had our 
eyes blinded by the brilliance of the 
old order, and we have failed to ad- 
just our vision to new conditions. We 
still see the art of leadership typified 
by the gallant figure on horseback, 
and we fail to see that the conditions 
that created this symbol no longer 
exist. 

Let us begin our survey of the sub- 
ject by determining just what is leader- 
ship. The term, like so many in the 
military service, is a very comprehen- 
sive one. There are so many rami- 
fications to it that it is very difficult to 
find a definition that is entirely satis- 
factory. However, in the simplest 
terms, leadership is the art of indue- 
ing others to do what one wants them 
to do. In war it is the art of getting 
troops to do certain things that are 
essential parts of a general plan. The 
leader determines what shall be done, 
and then allots tasks to the various 
parts of his command in accordance 
with this decision. Success or failure 
depends in a large measure upon 
whether the troops do these things. 
The skill of the leader in getting these 
things done is obviously an important 
factor in combat. If through some 
action of his he can induce troops to 
perform a task that they would not 


otherwise do, he will be a successful 
leader. 
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The part that leadership plays in 
human destinies should be apparent 
to all of us. It sometimes happens, 
however, that the importance of lead- 
ing others is lost sight of in the maze 
of other considerations. All human 
activities have beeome surrounded by 
prejudices and erroneous beliefs that 
tend to emphasize other factors at the 
expense of the leadership of men. It 
is only necessary for us to strip away 
these things to realize that the lead- 
ing of human beings is by far the most 
important, as well as the most fascinat- 
ing, of all human aetivities. Nothing 
else can equal it in importance and 
interest. The eminent engineer takes 
a just pride in the great edifice that 
symbolizes the achievement of his 
dream, but his emotions can not com- 
pare with those of the man who has 
succeeded in getting a group of his 
fellow men to do what he wants them 
to do in a erisis. The latter achieve- 
ment is a fundamental one. It is the 
mark of one of the few simple forces 
that rule human destinies. 

Even a cursory review of history 
shows that this is true. Wars have 
been won or lost, dynasties and nations 
have been made and unmade, peoples 
have been prosperous and contented 
or poor and miserable, in fact, civiliza- 
tion itself has advaneed or retrograded, 
mainly beeause those who were thrust 
into positions of leadership had or 
did not have the ability to lead. 

The sterling qualities of the ancient 
Roman leaders brought fame and glory 
fo Rome, and _ eivilization marched 
proudly onward. The lack of these 
ualities in later leaders brought about 
the downfall of the mighty empire and 
marked the beginning of the Dark 
Ages in whieh civilization plodded 
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painfully back over the trail it had so 
laboriously blazed. 

It is a well established fact that all 
men desire to follow a leader. Of 
course, this characteristic varies greatly 
with the individual and his station in 
life. As a general rule the more intel- 
ligent an individual is the less he de- 
sires to follow another’s lead. On the 
other hand, it is also true that the 
more intelligent individuals often are 
the quickest to place themselves under 
a leader in a crisis. In general, it may 
be said that the less intelligent in- 
stinctively follow a leader, and the 
more intelligent recognize the neces- 
sity for one. The groundwork for our 
structure of successful leadership, at 
least as far as the human factor is con- 
cerned, is well prepared for us. 


Let us now see what we should do 
in order to attain proficiency in the 
art of leading others. An old and 
favorite method of studying the sub- 
ject is to examine carefully the records 
of successful leaders and find out just 
what qualities they had that made them 
successful. The subject is a very 
popular one and many books and ar- 
ticles that deal with it are available 
for research. The authors usually 
make a list of the particular attributes 
that they think had predominating in- 
fluences on the lives of the men about 
whom they are writing. Some of these 
traits are accredited to all of the lead- 
ers, and they usually are set forth as 
those that are indispensable to success. 


However, when we collect all the 
characteristics that are attributed to 
all suecessful leaders we are somewhat 
nonplused to learn that the list em- 
braces practically all of the human vir- 
tues. This gets us nowhere, as it is of 
no practical value to know that a man 
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who possesses all or nearly all of the 
human virtues will be a_ successful 
leader. We realize that we have very 
few of these essential traits; if posses- 
sion of them is necessary to success- 
ful leadership we are inclined to feel 
that we might as well seek another line 
of work. Also, many of us who have 
spent our lives in the Service are ac- 
quainted with a number of officers who 
are successful leaders, but who do not 
possess some of the most important 
of these qualities. In addition, we 
know that characteristics that were 
very effective in the past are not effec- 
tive today. The iron discipline of 
Frederick the Great that enabled him 
to accomplish so much would not be 
tolerated now; the bombast of an an- 
cient Roman leader that inspired his 
men to gallant deeds would incite only 
derision from modern soldiers. 

The writer does not wish to be mis- 
understood in this matter. He is not 
advocating a disregard of the admi- 
rable traits and methods of those who 
have preceded us. This is furthest 
from his mind. The sterling qualities 
of a Napoleon, a Grant, or a Lee, are 
worthy of our closest study and our 
most sincere emulation. What the 
writer does wish to present is that the 
traits that are usually attributed to 
successful leaders of the past do not 
tell the whole story. They are still 
essential, but times and methods have 
changed. That which constituted sue- 
cessful leadership a century or so ago 
is not enough under present conditions. 
There are many other things that must 
be considered. In other words, the gal- 
lant figure on horseback is a thing of 
the past, and in its place there is a new 
and much more comprehensive leader- 
ship. 
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It is the writer’s opinion that it js 
time for us to change our methods of 
teaching leadership. Instead of mak. 
ing a fetish of the virtues of bygone 
leaders we should attempt to leam 
what powers we ourselves possess that 
will make leaders of us. We should 
find out just what means are at the 
disposal of the average officer to get 
others to do what he wants them to do. 
When we have discovered these things 
we shall have something concrete with 
which to work. 


War usually comes after a long pe- 
riod of peace in which armed forces 
devote themselves to preparation and 
training. Our Regular Army is main- 
tained so that there will be a force 
that is trained and prepared when war 
comes. The ability of troops to accom- 
plish things in modern war is meas- 
ured largely by the amount and na- 
ture of the training that they have re- 
ceived. This training is in the hands 
of the same officers who will lead the 
troops in combat. Thus, there is a 
direct and positive connection between 
the training of troops in peace and the 
leading of troops in war. 


It would appear, therefore, that 
leadership embraces a much wider 
field than combat alone. It is obvious 
that the training of men and units for 
their parts in battle is a distinet and 
vital part of true leadership. Leader- 
ship includes the long period of train- 
ing that precedes combat. In fact, 
it begins when an officer receives his 
commission, and it ends when he leaves 
the Service. In other words, we are 
leaders all of the time. Preparation 
and training constitute an initial phase 
of leadership and battle is the eulmina- 
tion. We are tested in leadership 
every day. In battle we face the su- 
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preme test, and suecess or failure is 
our lot. 

lt is essential for us to put away 
once and for all the old idea that 
leadership is something that we put 
on like a garment when war comes, 
and diseard when war is over. Such 
4 procedure as this may have been 
possible centuries ago when war was 
a simple affair, but it is not possible 
now. The most gallant leader of the 
past would be hopelessly at sea in at- 
tempting to lead a modern organiza- 
tion; he could do little or nothing with 
it unless he was familiar with its pow- 
ers, its limitations, and the methods 
of operating it. In other words, the 
leader of today needs not only the 
attributes that are associated with the 
suecesses of the past, but he also re- 
quires the knowledge that makes pos- 
sible a proper utilization of these at- 
tributes. 


As a matter of fact, leadership in - 


war is a continuation of leadership in 
peace under different and much more 
trying circumstances. Peace-time 
leadership is the great foundation upon 
which war-time leadership depends for 
ultimate suecess. Of course, it is true 
that war demands infinitely more of 
the leader than peace does, but it is 
also true that the man who ean not 
lead in peace can not lead in war. 

It may be said that the real change 
that has taken place in the art of 
leadership is that the leadership of 
peace has acquired a new and vital 
importanee, and that leadership in war 
still retains its old importance but has 
taken on new characteristics because 
the conditions of war have changed 
so radically. 


Let us now examine ourselves and 
sce just what powers we possess that 


enable us to get others to do what we 
want them to do. When we have 
learned what they are we can concen- 
trate our attention upon the proper 
use of them. 

There are three important powers 
that all of us possess by which we may 
influence others. They are AUTHORITY, 
EXAMPLE, and SUGGESTION. Each of 
these comprises an exceedingly broad 
field and is well worth intensive 
thought and study. However, the scope 
of this article necessitates only a brief 
survey of each one. 

THE POWER OF AUTHORITY. It is not 
the writer’s intention to discuss all 
phases of the exercise of authority, as 
most of them are quite well known to 
us. Firmness, impartiality, kindliness, 
and others are military household 
words. He does desire, however, to 
bring out a few of the fundamental 
considerations that have a _ bearing 
upon the subject, because fundamen- 
tals are most easily overlooked. 

We possess authority by virtue of 
our commissions. The President of the 
United States gives to us the power to 
compel obedience from those who are 
placed under us. Within proper limits 
we can order them to do certain things, 
and we can punish them if they fail to 
obey us. All of this is but the ABC of 
military life. However, it is regret- 
table that there are so many officers 
who fail to realize that a great respon- 
sibility goes with this power. In order 
to be worthy of the trust that is con- 
ferred upon us we must know what 
those under us can and should be or- 
dered to do. We owe this duty to our 
subordinates as well as to ourselves. 
An officer who does not know what to 
require of those under him in peace 
and in war is a liability and not an 
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asset to the military service. He does 
not possess the first essential of true 
leadership. 

This obligation embraces all of the 
reasons why we educate our officers. 
It is the foundation of our educational 
scheme for training officers and men. 
Not. only that, but it is a solemn duty 
of every officer to make the most of his 
opportunities to educate himself. 

Knowledge of the kind that enables 
an officer to direct others intelligently 
does not come from genius. It follows 
from hard work and experience, and 
all of us can acquire it if we try. 

In the last analysis, the combat effi- 
ciency of a military unit depends di- 
rectly upon the knowledge that is pos- 
sessed by the officers who train it. If 
the officers are well informed the effi- 
ciency will be high. Unfortunately, 
the reverse is also true. It is patent 
that it is time for all officers to awaken 
to the fact that the perfection of their 
own education is a serious duty that is 
imposed upon them. The regrettable 
thing is that there are so many who do 
not know this. 

Therefore, the first step in attaining 
true leadership is to perfect one’s own 
education and training. 

Another fundamental consideration 
is that authority is promptly weakened 
and eventually destroyed if it is not 
strictly enforced. Prompt and com- 
plete obedience to orders is a first es- 
sential of military efficiency. This ap- 
plies all the way through the hierarchy 
of command from the top to the bot- 
tom. All of us appreciate the truth of 
this but, unfortunately, some of us do 
not insist upon its observance. It is 
not a rare thing to see an organization 
in which there has grown up a habit 
of treating authority too lightly. This 
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is shown by a neglect to comply with 
orders or by a habit of objecting to 
and finding fault with those that are 
received. When such a condition as 
this is present in a command it is a 
safe bet that the leader is at fault. He 
probably has been guilty of one or 
more of these military sins: failing to 
make sure that his orders are obeyed; 
issuing too many orders; issuing or- 
ders that from their very nature will 
not be obeyed fully and loyally. 

Failure to require obedience to or- 
ders strikes at the very heart of mili- 
tary efficiency. The practice of disre- 
garding orders always leads to ineff- 
ciency and creates a condition that is 
pregnant with dire possibilities in time 
of emergency. 

The reasons for such a practice as 
this usually are indifference, careless- 
ness, or too many outside interests on 
the part of the leader. He may not 
take enough interest in his profession 
to see that his orders are carried out, 
or he may simply be careless and ne- 
glect to follow them up. It sometimes 
happens that other things are per- 
mitted to engross so much of his atten- 
tion that he neglects his proper work. 
Whatever the reason, these things are 
traits that are never found in a true 
leader. A true leader’s greatest con- 
cern is his profession and he puts his 
whole heart into it. Another simple 
step in acquiring true leadership is 0 
require prompt and complete obedience 
of all orders, so that one’s authority 
will always be respected. 

Issuing too many orders is a be- 
setting sin that is far too common in 
the Service. All of us are familiar 
with the type of leader who offends in 
this respect. His method of meeting 4 
situation that has imposed additional 
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responsibilities upon him is to issue a 
stream of orders to those who are un- 
fortunate enough to be serving under 
him. Contradictions and diserepancies 
always ereep in, and these in turn re- 
quire more orders. The net result often 
is that the subordinates become con- 
fused and disheartened. This method 
of meeting responsibilities ultimately 
defeats its own purpose, 

The true leader issues only such or- 
ders and instructions as are absolutely 
necessary. The attainment of this 
happy condition does not require a 
great amount of genius. Even the 
average Man can attain it if he makes 
the effort. A simple step in the attain- 
ment of true leadership is to avoid the 
abuse of authority by issuing too many 
orders. , 

Issuing orders that manifestly will 
not be carried out as desired is a se- 
rious mistake. It saps the vitality of 


authority. This is a rather delicate - 


subject and the writer can best illus- 
trate his meaning by citing an ex- 
ample. The incident happened a great 
many years ago in the tropics, and be- 
fore the cotton shirt was a part of the 
uniform, The troops wore very heavy, 
dark blue, woolen shirts. A peremptory 
order was issued that at all times the 
troops would wear the khaki coat. As 
a special privilege they were allowed 
to open the collar (the old stand-up 
type) on long marches. The purpose 
behind the order—to improve the ap- 
pearance of the troops—was very laud- 
able, of eourse. However, the officer 
who issued the order failed to take into 
account two simple but very important 
things. First, that human beings sim- 
ply could not stand to wear a coat over 
a heavy woolen shirt in the tropies, 
and, seeond, that if the woolen shirt 
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was not worn under the coat the coat 
soon became filthy with sweat and 
grease. The men did not have enough 
coats to keep themselves clean and 
sanitary. From the very nature of 
this order it was inevitable that it 
would be disregarded. Of course, strict 
diseiplinarians will claim that the offi- 
cers on duty with the troops were se- 
riously at fault because they failed to 
enforce the order. This is quite true 
if we place an inflexible interpretation 
upon military procedure. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that they 
were dealing with human beings, who 
have definite limitations that must be 
taken into account. It is astonishing 
how many officers there are who be- 
lieve that a hastily prepared order 
is a panacea. They seem to think that 
the mere issuance of an order in- 
sures compliance. 

It is quite patent that we should ac- 
quaint ourselves with all of the cireum- 
stances and issue our orders only after 
we have carefully considered them. 
We should make sure that a contem- 
plated order will bring about the par- 
ticular end that we desire. If we do 
this we shall not have our authority 
sapped away by negligence or half- 
hearted obedience on the part of our 
subordinates. From this we may de- 
duce another simple step in the attain- 
ment of true leadership, to wit, avoid 
weakening authority by the issuance of 
orders that do not intelligently meet 
the situation. 

Another fundamental consideration 
of the exercise of authority is that a 
single individual can not acquaint him- 
self with all of the details that are in- 
cident to military procedure, and he 
can not personally exercise all of the 
control that is necessary in modern or- 
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ganization. The attempt to master all 
of the details and to exercise all of the 
control almost inevitably leads to a 
state of mind in which petty matters 
are allowed to monopolize the leader’s 
attention, and the really important 
things are ignored or neglected. There 
are too many officers who ‘‘can not see 
the forest because of the trees.’’ 

The avoidance of this unhappy con- 
dition requires systematic and ex- 
tended delegation of authority and re- 
sponsibility to subordinates. This dele- 
gation of authority is provided for in 
military organization, but it is very 
easy for a leader to disregard it. Con- 
stant and sometimes unnecessary pres- 
sure from above, the increasing burden 
of responsibilities, and many other 
things, combine to urge the leader to 
do everything himself. When he gives 
way to this urge he soon finds himself 
in the state of mind in which he can- 
not trust others to perform their al- 
lotted tasks. Such a leader as this is 
a pathetic figure and is about ready 
for the scrap-heap. 

The writer once observed a striking 
example of this sort of thing. A regi- 
mental commander had become con- 
vineed that his subordinates could not 
be trusted to do what they were sup- 
posed to do. He often complained that 
he had to do things himself in order to 
see that they were properly done. At 
the end of a yearly maneuver the regi- 
ment had to make a short movement 
by rail. The move was a simple mat- 
ter, as the amount of baggage and 
property to be handled was very small. 
An inspection of the preparations for 
entrainment disclosed the colonel per- 
sonally giving the command ‘‘heave’’ 
to a detail of enlisted men who were 
pulling a wagon up a ramp onto a 





flat car! This was his idea of the 
colonel’s work in a regimental move. 
ment. The regimental quartermaster, 
as the supply officer was then called, 
was discovered back in camp, still mut- 
tering to himself in words that cannot 
be repeated here. 

Of course this is an extreme case but 
it serves well to illustrate the point. 
By his conduct this colonel has brought 


about the very condition that he was 


trying to prevent. He had literally 
taken upon himself the task of attend- 
ing to every detail, in spite of the fact 
that he had efficient officers and non- 
commissioned officers to perform them. 
It was inevitable that his subordinates 
would feel hurt and would cease to 
show any initiative, or even do what 
they were supposed to do. 

The habit of attempting to do every- 
thing oneself is far too prevalent in 
the Service. This is especially true 
among the junior commanders. Many 
a captain has been observed attending 
to every little detail himself and al- 
lowing his lieutenants and noncommis- 
sioned officers to stand idly by. The 
average human being has an inherent 
tendency to ‘‘let George do it.’’ If 
‘*George’’ happens to be his immedi- 
ate commander and shows a desire to 
‘*do it,’’ the result is easily foretold. 

It is a military maxim that a leader, 
in order to be successful, must be able 
to bear all of the responsibilities and 
cares that are inherent in his position. 
In the general case the worries that ac- 
company any position of responsibility 
are enough for any man. As a corol- 
lary to this we should have another 
maxim, which is that a leader will at- 
tain the full measure of success only 
if he delegates to his subordinates all 
duties and responsibilities that it is 
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possible and proper for him to dele- 
gate. 

It is the writer’s opinion that this 
ability is one of the outstanding at- 
tributes of true leadership in both 
peace and war. No great amount of 
genius is required to attain it. The 
determination to do it is about all that 
is needed. Senior leaders have an ad- 
ditional duty in this respect, which is 
that they must insist that their subor- 
dinate leaders do the same thing. These 
subordinates must be taught that they 
can not do all things themselves. They 
must understand that real efficiency in 
an organization ean be attained only 
if each subordinate leader is allowed 
and required to do his legitimate part. 

The fact that a leader is held re- 
sponsible for the achievement of cer- 
tain results is a very strong incentive 
for him to attempt to attain the re- 
sults through his own efforts, instead 
of trusting to those who are assisting 
him. Force of character is needed in 
order to resist this urge. This is 
especially true in time of stress, when 
worries and responsibilities pile up. 

It may be said, therefore, that an- 
other simple step in the attainment of 
true leadership is to put proper re- 
sponsibility and authority in the hands 
of subordinates and then require them 
lo exercise the authority and meet the 
responsibility. 

POWER OF EXAMPLE. Example is a 
powerful though quiet means of in- 
fluencing or controlling other people. 
Many officers either do not know or 
fail to use it to the best advantage. 
Illustrations of the extent to which 
people are influenced by example are 
all about us in our daily life, and need 
io particular comment here. The ci- 
vilian elothes we wear, our manner of 


conducting ourselves and in fact a 
great many of the things we do all of 
the time are done because of the ex- 
ample set by those whom we uncon- 
sciously regard as leaders. As this is 
true in ordinary life, does it not point 
out to us in the military service a 
simple and far-reaching method of in- 
fluencing the persons under us? We 
desire to develop certain qualities in 
our subordinates, and it is only the ex- 
ercise of common sense for us to ex- 
hibit these same qualities ourselves. 
The writer once observed a demon- 
stration of the use of this power. An 
officer was placed in command of a 
fairly large organization in which the 
junior officers had become quite care- 
less in the matters of dress and deport- 
ment. He desired to try out this 
method of influencing other people; he 
therefore refrained from issuing orders 
on the subject, and tried to bring about 
the desired improvement entirely 


‘ through the force of example. He paid 


great attention to his own appearance 
and conduct, and performed all of his 
duties with unusual exactitude. The 
effect was little short of amazing. It 
seemed almost as if the officers had 
been waiting for someone to set the ex- 
ample. They responded almost to a 
man. Also, the effect was very soon 
noticed among the enlisted men. In a 
relatively short time the whole com- 
mand had ‘‘spruced up’’ very de- 
cidedly. 

Of course the leader could have 
achieved the same result by means of 
orders and disciplinary measures, and 
in a very much shorter time, but he 
did prove that,example alone is a very 
powerful force in our Army. 

There are a great many ways in 
which example can be used to influence 
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other people. A bit of ‘‘snap’’ in re- 
ceiving the report of a junior almost 
always spurs him to be ‘‘snappy’’ in 
his own actions. An alert and decisive 
manner in issuing orders has a great 
effect in developing the same quality 
in others. In fact, a complete list of 
the ways of using example to influence 
others would include most of our daily 
actions. 

It does not require a high order of 
genius to set a correct example to oth- 
ers. All of us can do it if we try. We 
may, therefore, set down as another 
simple step in attaining true leader- 
ship that a leader should conduct him- 
self as a model in all those things that 
he desires to develop in his subor- 
dinates. 

THE POWER OF SUGGESTION. The 
method of using suggestion to secure 
results is almost ignored in the Service, 
notwithstanding the fact that it is one 
of the most powerful influences in civil 
life. People are induced to buy cer- 
tain foods, ride in certain makes of 
automobiles, wear certain kinds of 
clothes, and do a great many other 
things, largely because the advantages 
of doing so are constantly suggested to 
them. The power of suggestion, which 
is merely another name for advertis- 
ing, might almost be said to rule so- 
ciety. It is certain that it has an enor- 
mous influence. 

As Army officers we are not partic- 
ularly concerned with advertising, but 
we-are deeply concerned with develop- 
ing certain conditions in the units that 
we command. Some of the most im- 
portant of these conditions are loyalty, 
pride of service, ande contentment. 
These are things that cannot be de- 
veloped or even controlled by the ex- 
ercise of authority. We can not order 
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a man to be loyal; we can not direct 
him to be contented, and expect him 
to obey us. Our own example may help 
a little in this respect, but something 
else is needed. 

All of us have seen organizations in 
which there is little or no real pride of 
service; discontent is rife and loyalty 
has fallen to a low ebb. Duties are 
performed only because’ they have to 
be performed. Both officers and men 
‘‘kick’’ and complain constantly and 
nothing seems to meet with their ap- 
proval. Each man does as little as he 
ean to keep out of trouble. 

The causes of such a condition. as 
this may be grouped into three general 
headings : 

First, those things that are beyond 
the power of the leader to remedy. 
This class embraces such things as the 
kind of service the unit is performing, 
the general conditions of living, the 
amount of fatigue or non-military 
work that is required by higher au- 
thority, and many others. 

Second, those things that the leader 
can remedy by the exercise of his 
power of authority. Some of these are 
poor messes, lack of proper recreational 
facilities, needless harassing of junior 
officers and enlisted men. 

Third, those things that do not fall 
into either of the other classes. These 
are the intangible things that are so 


important to the mental state that we 
call morale. 


Let us examine the third class, for it 
refers to the things that are connected 
with suggestion. 

In the first place it is essential to 
appreciate that a mental state is de- 
veloped by and thrives upon sugges- 
tion. The nature of the suggestions 
determines to a great extent the par- 
ticular state of mind that will be pro- 
duced. In other words, we can pro- 
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duce desired state of mind by proper 
suggestions. 

\c know that this is true in ordi- 
nary life, so why not use it in the 
Army? If we wish our men to be 
loyal and contented and have a pride 
in their serviee, why not suggest these 
things to them and keep repeating the 
suggestion at all appropriate occa- 
sions? We will lose nothing by it and 
we may and probably will gain a great 
deal. ’ 

The opportunities for the profitable 
use of this power are very great. For 
example, it should not be difficult to 
induce men to believe that the Army 
is an honorable institution and that 
membership in it should be a source of 
great pride, or that the organization to 
which they belong is a very fine one 
and they should be proud of being in 
it. An understanding of the problems 
and diffieulties of higher authority al- 
ways leads to the removal of any re- 
sentment against that authority. It is 
very easy to suggest that those above 
us have their own troubles and are not 
always actuated by a spirit of ani- 
mosity toward us. The simple and 
often repeated suggestion that condi- 
tions are not really as bad as they 
seem to be is certain to bring about the 
belief that it is true. 

It is a fact that suggestions of an 
undesirable nature have a great effect 
upon other people. A complaining and 
‘‘soreheaded’’ leader means a discon- 
tented organization in which little, if 
any, real loyalty is exhibited. It is 
rather astounding to see the number 
of so-ealled leaders in the Service who 
do not know this simple fact. Fault- 
finding, ‘‘kieking,’? and antagonism 
toward higher authority are traits that 
should not be found in a leader. 

We may say, then, that still another 


simple step in the attainment of true 
leadership is to adopt a cheerful and 
optimistic attitude, and by the use of 
intelligent suggestion to develop in 
those who are serving under us the 
qualities of loyalty, pride of service, 
and contentment. 

To summarize this rather sketchy 
discussion, a few of the more impor- 
tant steps by which any officer may at- 
tain success in leadership are: 


1. Make every effort to perfect his’ 


training and education, so that he al- 
ways will know what to require of 
those under him. 

2. See that his authority is always 
respected, and never allow an order to 
be neglected or disobeyed. 

3. Never issue any orders or instruc- 
tions except those that are absolutely 
necessary. 

4. Always make sure that the orders 
will intelligently meet the situation 
and will bring about the results that 
are desired. 

5. Always put proper responsibility 


‘and authority in the hands of subor- 


dinates, and then be adamant in re- 
quiring them to meet the responsibili- 
ties and to exercise the authority. 

6. Adopt a cheerful, optimistic, and 
tolerant attitude. 

7. By the use of intelligent and per- 
sistent suggestion, create a state of 
mind in subordinates that will foster 
and develop loyalty, pride of service, 
and contentment. 

8. Be a model in all those things 
that it is desired to develop in subor- 
dinates. 

The things that have been discussed 
here, of course, are not all that go to 
make up successful leadership, but it 
is believed that a careful observance 
of them will carry any officer far along 
the path that leads to this highly de- 
sirable goal. They may not make Na- 
poleons of us but it is certain that they 
will make us better leaders in peace 
and in war. 
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Some Impressions of the United 
States Army 


H. Warart, Colonel, Imperial Japanese Army, Military Attache, 
Imperial Japanese Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


HEN one reviews the great ac- 
complishments and achievements 

of the belligerent nations in the World 
War, one is particularly impressed by 
American over-night transition from a 
state of peaceful industry to a national 
mobilization of tremendous fighting 
forces on land and sea. I term this 
transition an over-night aecomplish- 
ment because when the United States 
of America entered the World War 
she was as wholly unprepared as it is 
possible for a nation of her potential 
resources to be. Yet in a remarkably 
short period of time her great expanse 
was dotted with temporary barracks 
and the streets of her cities were teem- 
ing with uniformed men. To be exact, 
within one month after the declaration 
of war the Selective Service Act was 
in operation, and within three months’ 
time great military cities with a total 
housing capacity of one million eight 
hundred thousand men had been 
erected to shelter the Republic’s 
armies while they were training for 
future employment on the battlefield. 
These myriads of men, recruited 
from all walks of American life, dem- 
onstrated during their training pe- 
riods in the camps and the operations 
against the enemy that a quarter of a 
century of peace had not robbed Amer- 
ican manhood of the finest qualities of 
the soldier. Not alone the literature 
of the Allies but the press and books 
of the enemy pay eloquent and sincere 
tribute to the abilities and qualities 
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of the American as an offensive and 
defensive fighter. 

It was my privilege, in 1918, to cross 
the Atlantic on ar army transport 
heavily laden with American troops, 
and it was my greater privilege to fol- 
low them into action and to observe 
their conduct at the front. This was 
my first close contact with United 
States troops and I was particularly 
impressed by their youthful buoyancy 
and constant cheerfulness under all 
circumstances. I discovered, too, that 
although the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard, the National Army 
troops considered themselves all part 
of one great army, nevertheless, each 
component had its own esprit de corps 
and pride of achievement. I found, too, 
that reported differences between the 
Regular officer and the Emergency offi- 
cer did not exist in fact, and that all 
personal differences, of whatever kind, 
were submerged in the common desire 
of all to achieve victory for American 
arms on the battlefield. I have always 
considered this unity of spirit, this 
comradeship, a remarkable tribute to 
American democracy, especially when 
it is recalled that so many hundreds of 
thousands of these officers and men 
had had no prior contact with the 
rigors of army life and discipline, and 
no prior knowledge of the demands 
that modern warfare makes upon the 
individual. 

I marvelled, too, at the American 
soldier’s aptitude in handling the com- 
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plicated weapons of modern warfare. 
It would seem that this facility of his 
is particularly due to the fact that 
such a large pereentage of American 
men are trained in the mechanical 
trades; but this in itself would not be 
sufficient, were it not accompanied by 
those remarkable American attributes 
of adaptability, ingenuity, and re- 
sourecefulness. It was the unusual 
American soldier who did not possess 
all three of these typical American 
characteristics. Just as these qualities 
set him apart, so was he distinguished 
above all others for his love of sports, 
an affection which he indulged at every 
possible opportunity. It is hard for 
that soldier to be disheartened and 
dispirited who, no matter how hard 
the day in the trenches, cannot resist 
the sight of a football or the trying out 
of a set of boxing gloves. This love of 
sport, innate in the American, I hold 
to be responsible not only for his 
physical superiority, but also for his 
mental alertness and youthful buoy- 
ancy. 

Who will say that all these qualities 
of mind and heart were not most im- 
portant factors in the nation’s ability 
to create, in less than a year and a 
half, from a nucleus of two hundred 
thousand men, great armies numbering 
four millions, equipped with all the 
machineries of modern warfare. 

In August, 1919, I was recalled from 
the United States to Japan. But be- 
fore leaving I had witnessed the amaz- 
ing spectacle of these great armed 
forces absorbed back into civil life, un- 
til all that was left of their legions was 
a very small Regular Army and the 
troops occupying German territory. 

In this rapid and smooth demobiliza- 
lion of their great armed forees, the 


American people were again subscrib- 
ing to their time-honored policy that 
the smallest possible standing army be 
maintained in time of peace, and that 
men and money be raised without stint 
in time of war. They have adhered to 
this principle, since the beginning of 
their national existence, and should al- 
ways find it a practicable and eco- 
nomical policy, provided that they do 
not make the mistake of reducing their 
standing army to the point of prac- 
tical non-existence. Reduction beyond 
a rational minimum constitutes lack of 
defense. 

In all my contacts with American 
troops through the years since 1917, I 
have noted their excellence in rifle 
marksmanship and musketry. In 
Tientsin, China, where detachments 
are stationed representing five foreign 
powers, and where frequent interna- 
tional competitions in rifle marksman- 


‘ship are conducted, I observed that 


United States riflemen invariably won 
first place. This is undoubtedly due 
to the stress placed upon the marks- 
manship of the individual; and al- 
though they could not hope to do such 
superfine shooting under battle condi- 
tions, nevertheless, such supremacy 
with the rifle should mtake itself felt 
under any and all conditions. 

I have made a study of the Ameri- 
ean system of bayonet instruction and 
consider it very practical and effective. 
It has undoubtedly been evolved and 
adopted after a careful study of the 
American soldier’s physical charac- 
teristies. 

Wherever I have observed American 
troops, in the United States, Europe, 
or China, I have had to admire their 
strict observance of sanitary precau- 
tions and principles. It is without 
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question, too, that they are the best 
fed troops in the world, both in time 
of peace and under campaign condi- 
tions in the field. In France in 1918 
I was very careful to remain close to 
units of the A. E. F., for they were 
the only troops at the front who were 
enjoying the luxury of plenty of white 
bread and sugar. In October, 1929, 
while attending the ist Cavalry Di-' 
vision maneuvers in Texas, I made it 
a point to dine at a company mess of 
a colored infantry regiment. The com- 
pany commander showed me through 
the kitchens, storerooms, and barracks, 
and I was greatly impressed by the 
spotless cleanliness of bedding, dishes, 
and cooking utensils. The weekly 
menu was varied and ineluded all 
necessary kinds of food for soldier con- 
sumption. 


The schools of military thought 
among most nations agree that victory 
cannot be won without good infantry. 
History tells us, too, that good infan- 
try has won more than its share of the 
world’s victories. While that holds 
true, the Infantry of the United States 
should continue its habit of victory, 
for I rate it the most efficient and 
eapable of all infantry. 


It is a happy thought for a Japanese 
Army officer to recollect historical in- 
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cidents when the colors of Japanese 
and American troops advanced to. 
gether, side by side, in common effort 
for a common cause. War has inter. 
rupted many international friendships 
since the days when Japanese and 
United States infantry advanced un- 
der scathing fire against the Boxers on 
the walls of Tientsin; and there have 
been many international misunder- 
standings and differences since the 
troops of these two great nations 
fought shoulder to shoulder against ir- 
responsible foes in Siberia. But what- 
ever problems may confront them, 
however distant may be their national 
opinions on political or commercial 
activities, I can conceive of no even- 
tuality that could strain the traditional 
friendship that has existed between 
the peoples of Japan and the United 
States since Commodore Perry ended 
Japanese isolation from the outside 
world. This friendship, this spirit of 
good will and mutual sympathy which 
has characterized the relations of the 
armed forces of these two great na- 
tions whenever the soldiers and sailors 
of America have been the guests or 
hosts of the soldiers and sailors of 
Japan, is the surest guarantee of per- 
petual concord and amity between two 
peoples who are achieving great and 
worthy destinies. 
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The Death of a Division 


The 39th Division (British) in March, 1918—An unusual and vivid 
picture of war 


(spr. G. MacLeop Ross, M. C., M. Eng., Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., 
Royal Engineers 


| the beginning of March, 1918, 
the 39th Division, which together 
with the 21st, 9th, and 16th Divisions, 
formed the IX Corps under Lieut. Gen. 
Sir W. Congreve, V. C., was relieved 
in the Gouzeaucourt sector by the 9th 
Division and went into G. H. Q. Re- 
serve under the VII Cérps. 

It is stimulating to recall the spirit 
of the troops in those early March days, 
when the very atmosphere smelt of 
spring and the promise of life, and 
man alone was keyed to highest pitch 
with determination to cheat nature of 
her birthright. 

Witness then those joyful hearts, 
the machine gunners of the 16th Divi- 
sion, who devised the anemometer 
which typifies the spirit of those days. 
This ‘‘instrument’’ overlooked a main 
route to the Line, and consisted of a 
large notice board on which was de- 
scribed a ecirele. In the center a large 
hand was set, as occasion demanded, 
to points on the cireumference marked 
variously ‘‘light breeze,’ ‘‘very 
windy,’’ with, finally, ‘‘ wind vertical’’ 
as maximum.,* 

We may also permit ourselves to 
cast back into precious memory to re- 
member some of the pathetically futile 
jobs undertaken at the eleventh hour. 
On Mareh 20, the Bouchavesnes of 
1914 could boast not one stone upon 
another. And yet, displaying the 
wonderful reeuperative power of their 





race, one or two original inhabitants 
had returned to construct with much 
skill and patience those amazing erec- 
tions which sooner or later blossomed 
forth into a Red Hart or a Téte de 
Boeuf, and retailed ‘‘beer’’ and the 
unissued portion of the cigarette ra- 
tion. 

Imagine then Monsieur’s alarm when 
he discovered only a few yards from 
his front door the remains of a small 
dump of French explosive. ‘‘Mon 
Dieu, it could not remain, it was ab- 
solument impossible . . .’’ And so 
a sapper officer was despatched to deal 
kindly with the offending explosive, 


‘which he did so effectively that in spite 


of the distance to which he had re- 
moved it, Monsieur’s roof was nearly 
lifted off. From all directions mem- 
bers of the family came running to dis- 
cover the cause of the ‘‘terrible’’ ex- 
plosion. Indignation was loosed afresh, 
and in a torrent of abuse the entente 
was brought perilously near to break- 
ing point. Fortunately for the sapper, 
his rusty Triumph fired at the first 
kick. 

Though much hard work was done 
in the last remaining days on rear de- 
fences, their completion was beyond 
the powers of the labor available, and 
the next morning at 4:50, the divi- 
sional record tells us, the enemy opened 
his bombardment along the whole 
Corps front, with special attention to 


‘To register the degree of nervousness of the Corps staff. 
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the right 16th Division and much gas 
on the battery areas. 

On March 18, Gen. G. A. S. Cape 
had been killed whilst conducting an 
exercise without troops. He was 
buried in Mont St. Quentin cemetery, 
the last man in the 39th Division to 
receive decent burial for days—or was 
it years? He was succeeded in the 
temporary command of the division by 
General Hornby. 

Twelve years have passed since 
Ludendorft’s effort to split the French 
and the British, and the consensus of 
opinion is that the all-pervading early 
morning mist was entirely unfavorable 
to our defensive tactics. During the 
course of the morning the attack was 
held on the whole Corps front with 
the exception of the right (16th) divi- 
sion front. By 11:20 a. m. all for- 
mations and units of the division were 
in their assembly areas. 

Although visibility never became 
good, the mist had cleared by noon, 
when the divisional artillery rein- 
forced that of the 16th Division, whose 
right flank had been turned. 

At 4:00 p. m. the 117th and 118th 
Brigades were warned to dig and man 
a switch line from Sauleourt to Tin- 
court Wood. 

General Hornby had been described 
as a ‘‘dry, yet meritorious commander”’ 
with an unholy loathing for ‘‘super- 
structures’’ on watercarts and a pro- 
nounced ability for devising ‘‘pro- 
formas.’’ Waiting for the C. R. E.? 
(Colonel Couchman) to come back 
from Tincourt, I was sitting with my 
thoughts in a hut which served as the 
adjutant’s office in Haut Allaines, 
when, at about 4:00 p. m. the door was 
flung open and Hornby stalked in. 


*The Division Engineer. 





When you have only taken over a 
job a few hours previously, the Gen. 
eral was a redoubtable cross-examiner. 
What, he asked, were the Reyal Ep. 
gineers proposing to do about wire and 
tools for the trenches being dug that 
evening? To reply that they must be 
brought back from Fins Dump served 
only to loose a dissertation on the prin- 
ciple that supply would be from rear 
to front, and not vice versa. Argu- 
ment as to ways and means was clearly 
out of place. It mercifully sufficed to 
guarantee wire and tools on the dig- 
ging site, and*the door slammed again. 

The resource of Rees, that most capa- 
ble magician of the divisional dump, 
combined with four lorries and the top- 
pling supplies of Fins Dump, ful- 
filled the need. Fins Dump was found 
in flames, and the bulk of its contents 
was destined to pass into German 
hands very shortly afterwards. 

At 12:30 a. m. on March 22, the 
VII Corps ordered the 39th Division, 
less the 116th Brigade which was at- 
tached to the 16th Division, to hold 
the Sauleourt switch with the assist- 
ance of twelve tanks. As on the pre- 
vious day there was a thick ground 
mist until nearly noon. 

At 1:00 a. m. the Corps moved back 
to Clery sur Somme. Meanwhile our 
divisional artillery, which was support- 
ing the 16th Division, only moved back 
to the Green Line when the enemy 
was within three hundred yards, a 
range which three batteries of the 174th 
Brigade found too élose for effective 
limbering up, and so they remained, 
firing over open sights until our In- 
fantry had passed them by. 

The day closed with division head- 
quarters bowing under a welter of 
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orders and eounter orders from Corps, 
most of which took two hours to de- 
liver and were too late for action when 
received. Was it that stimulating 
jester and signaller Pope, who in 
moments of mental and physical an- 
cuish inspired his company to such 
heights by his fooling under any cir- 
eumstanees, who remarked that ‘‘ What 
with the Boeche in front, and the 
Corps behind, we should really get 
stung one of these days’’? 

At 12:15 a. m. on the 23rd the 
116th Brigade came under orders of 
its own division onee again, when it 
was ordered to be in position on the 
first of two lines previously indicated 
by Corps. 

The enemy was now pressing his at- 
tacks, and as divisional headquarters 
left Haut Allaines there was a good 
deal of indiscriminate shelling. When 
headquarters reopened at Clery all the 
roads leading through the ruins of that 
village were already becoming con- 
gested with wheeled traffic and strag- 
gling units. 

The remains,of a Chinese labor com- 
pany, which had been rudely wakened 
out of its peaceful sojourn in back 
areas road mending, was huddled up 
in a chalk pit on the northwest out- 
skirt of the village until the chief en- 
gineer of the corps personally bade 
them remove themselves as best they 
could. This they did, hopping, grin- 
ning, singing, oblivious as ever of the 
sternness of the realities of life. 


By 10:00 a. m. it was clear that use 
must be made of the river obstacle. 
The field companies were ordered to 
prepare’’ the Canal Line. Commun- 
ication was now most difficult and des- 
patch riders were inadequate in num- 


bers owing to the time taken to locate 
units. 


Meanwhile the congestion at Clery 
had become appalling. The column of 
transport, which in the wider stretches 
of the road had swollen to four abreast, 
moved forward at a snail’s pace until, 
near Clery, the road suddenly shrank 
in width and vehicles on the outer 
edge were simply pushed complete with 
their teams over the edge of the drop. 
At 3:00 p. m. the seenes beggared de- 
scription. 

The infantry was, as usual, loyally 
supported by the gunners, who con- 
tinued firing until the former were 
almost level with their guns. 

VII Corps headquarters moving on 
from Clery earlier in the day had left 
a wondrous array of valises, boxes, 
maps, and piles of stationery on the 
banks of the Somme. Historians of 
real war should note Clery as the site 


- of one of the most decisive defeats of 


paper known to modern times. 

The Chief Engineer, alone of all the 
corps staff, remained standing just 
above the river, cutting up the demo- 
lition reconnaissance list that the 227th 
Field Company had previously made 
on the bridges back to Cappy. Al- 
though men besought him to say 
whence explosive was to come, cuttings 
of paper were all that those fleeting 
seconds could produce, and responsibil- 
ity for the procurement of explosive 
and labor was diplomatically delegated. 

By Divine goodness a company of 
the 21st Division moved out of the 
press of traffic to collect its senses. 
The explosive thus provided was 
dumped into the C. R. E.’s mess cart, 
and driven forcibly by inspired lan- 
guage and the use of the whip on man 
and beast alike against the press of 
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limbers, wagons, carts to the Peronne 
Road and the comparative peace of the 
battle line. By such exertions were 
the bridges about Clery and Halle dis- 
membered. 

At 4:00 p. m. the traffic stream had 
thinned. The enemy was very close, 
and shell and machine gun fire com- 
menced to worry the crossings. A 
short way off two tanks bucketed along 
in company, fighting a forlorn rear- 
guard action. 

Before the Clery bridge was blown, 
what remained of the 227th Company 
transport dashed over, the last to cross 
at this point, with Billy, the goat, 
breathing defiance from his precarious 
perch high up on a pontoon wagon. 
A low diving attack by eight enemy 
aircraft was too much for the trestle 
team, however, which broke its traces 
and bolted. German automatics pre- 
vented the rescue of this wagon, but 
timely use of the exploder denied them 
of their prize. 

Lower down stream a wooden pile 
bridge had been set on fire, since ex- 
plosive was at a premium, when an 
antiaircraft lorry decided to take a 
chance with the flames. Half-way over, 
the front wheels went through the 
decking ; thirty seconds later the lorry 
was a mass of flames and the ammuni- 
tion it carried blowing up. A gap was 
breached in a somewhat expensive, if 
effective, manner. 

Yes, there was plenty to interest the 
easual observer around Clery that fine 
Saturday afternoon. Still we were 
glad to learn later that the Arsenal 
won three to one on Highbury Fields. 

General Hornby was severely 
wounded at the crossing, and night 
came with the division in a very strong 
position on the river. This was due 


———e 


not a little to Hammonds and his 225th 
Company, who were recalled to blow a 
bridge at Halle under the very eye. 
lashes of the enemy—but then Ham. 
monds always was given the dirtiest 
jobs. 

During the afternoon division head. 
quarters moved to Frise. The last 
civilian to leave this village was an 
old man who was discovered carefully 
locking up his wooden house.  Tir- 
pitz, the C. R. E.’s French interpreter, 
tried to induce him to part with some 
of his stock of wine, but his only reply 
was to lock up further doors. It was 
whilst this altercation was in progress 
that some one discovered that in the 
lagoons nearby the old man had a fish 
hatchery, consisting of a box set in 
the water, and full of fish. The sure 
and. easy method whereby a selection 
of fish could be netted was the great 
recommendation of this discovery. So 
it was that many weary souls enjoyed 
fresh fish that evening, when the best 
they had expected earlier in the day 
was a painless death. 

The division was now in touch with 
the 66th and 21st Divisions, on its 
right and left, respectively, the 16th 
having been withdrawn to Cappy. The 
only liveliness during the night was in 
Peronne itself, where it was clear from 
the loud singing that a portion at 
least of the German army was in the 
arms of Bacchus. . 

Major General Feetham, who had 
returned to command his division early 
the previous day, reconnoitered the 
whole of the divisional front on the 
morning of the 24th and expressed his 
confidence to Corps that he could hold 
on without the assistance of the Ist 
Cavalry Division. 

By noon all hopes of a protracted 
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stay on the river line were dispelled 
by information that the enemy was 
meeting sueeess to both the south and 
the north, and it beeame necessary to 
make preparation for removal to a new 
line. During a comparatively quiet 
day the guns averaged three thousand 
rounds per battery on excellent targets 
on the north bank of the Somme. 

During the evening the first of the 
many wild rumors was launched. A 
report was received that the enemy 
had completely broken through the 
50th and 66th Divisions, in the south, 
and was advaneing on Cappy. Addi- 
tional color was added by an order 
confirming the rumor published by the 
16th Division in Cappy, and ordering 
that village to be organized for de- 
fense. A despatch rider subsequently 
reported the 66th Division. still in 
Estrees. 

Division headquarters moved at 1:00 
a. m. on the 25th to Chuignes, and 
at 4:30 a. m. came under the XIX 
Corps, and the French, the boundary 
with VII Corps being the River 
Somme. A straight line of river would 
have been a difficult boundary to de- 
fend, but the numerous bends of the 
Somme simply played into the enemy’s 
hands and there was never any co- 
ordination between our troops on either 
side of the river. 

During the day the line of the 
Somme was not attacked on the divi- 
sional front, but at 4:15 p. m. the 
effects of enemy successes in the south 
began to be felt, and it became neces- 
sary to withdraw to the Herbecourt- 
Frise Line, the infantry brigades at 
this time being able to muster only 
twenty officers and six hundred men 
apiece, 


The enemy followed up this with- 


drawal closely and reached the Maison- 
ette ridge, against which a counter- 
attack was organized, but failed to 
materialize owing to the 1/6th Che- 
shires being given other orders by the 
brigadier of a neighboring division. 

Early on the 26th an order was 
issued by the VII Corps, north of the 
river, which, owing to its misinterpre- 
tation, was to provide the greatest trial 
the 39th Division was called upon to 
undergo. This order was intended 
simply to indicate that when Bray- 
Albert line became untenable, the next 
line was Ribecourt-Albert. The divi- 
sions of VII Corps, however, com- 
menced to withdraw to the line of the 
Ancre immediately, and had uncov- 
ered the left of the 39th Division to 
the extent of nearly six miles by the 
morning of the 27th. 

A determined early morning attack 
about Herbecourt forced our line back, 


‘and orders were issued for the Framer- 


ville-Proyart line to be occupied at 
nightfall. As a result of the capture 
of Framerville, and heavy pressure, 
this line was in fact occupied by 4:30 
p. m., the remnants of the 16th Divi- 
sion extending it from Proyart to the 
Somme. 

The line consisted of a series of rifle 
pits, hastily dug by the field compa- 
nies during the morning and manned 
by them until relieved. The division 
ammunition column had thoughtfully 
dropped a box of small arms ammuni- 
tion by each pit, and at noon, under a 
brilliant sun, God appeared to be in 
his high heaven. 

Then, through the woods some five 
hundred yards ahead, staggered the 
first of our retreating infantry. Or- 
ganization had ceased to exist by this, 
and officers and men lurched along 
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with sightless eyes. It is perhaps as 
well that posterity should know, even 
if it cannot understand, the state that 
men reach who have been carrying on 
a sleepless, hopeless, running fight for 
several days and nights. 

From the direction of Proyart came 
Stewart, who only recently had prof- 
fered whisky and petrol in a mug, in 
Shrewsbury Forest. He was followed 
by a shattered array, the remnants of 
his company of the 4/5th Black Watch, 
barely moving along, obvious to friend 
and bullet alike. Entreaties to man 
the rifle pits ahead they heard not, 
but kept numbly on, presumably on 
some half-recollected orders. 

Proyart is bathed in a breathless 
hush. Two figures in khaki roll from 
a house, their pockets bulging. The 
image of the red froth which rose from 
those bottles shattered on the cobbles 
of that peaceful main street lingers 
still. 

A short way along stands grim Le 
Prevost of the Sherwoods, quite alone, 
waiting to repel yet another onslaught, 
and if need be conduct yet another 
rearguard action. 

At Proyart railway station German 
machine gunners have got to work on 
their infiltration methods, and the air 
is unhealthy. 

Along the roads are bunches of 
stragglers, seemingly of every unit of 
the army, sullenly walking west. At 
intervals officers recalled from leave 
and fresh as yet, are trying to impress 
some spark of life into the weary 
groups. It almost seems a sin to be 
fresh in the face of such distress. 

Before nightfall the enemy’s ad- 
vance was stopped, and he directed 
his attention during the night to the 


ih 


division north of the river line, reaeh. 
ing Chipilly. 

The historian will interject here 
that during the day, in the town of 
Doullens, the meeting took place at 
which Marshal Foch accepted the posi- 
tion of Generalissimo of the Allied 
Forces ‘‘with the declared intention of 
preserving at all costs the continuity 
of the Allied Line.’’ 

After a night of inactivity, things 
developed quickly on the 27th. An 
early morning air reconnaissance re- 
ported lorries dumping enemy troops 
in Chuignes and Fontaine les Cappy, 
whence they forced a way through the 
centre of the 16th Division between 
Proyart and the Somme. 

Fighting was encroaching once more 
on the unravaged areas. All three 
brigades were now combined, and their 
headquarters were moving hourly. 
Momentarily they sought the shelter of 
a small house on the side of the 
Amiens-St. Quentin Road. With the 
enemy barely two thousand yards away 
the door was opened by a bent old man 
who seemed oblivious of his danger. 
Memory no longer serves to provide 
the detail of that noontide. The back- 
ground is a blur of falling shell, 
screaming planes, and ashen faces. 
The old man understands at last. 
Empty-handed he steps out on to the 
road. A field gun gallops by and he 
disappears into the dust as he trembles 
off down hill. Oh, Hollywood, what 
a fade out! 

Two hours after the 117th Brigade 
had filled a gap in the 16th Division 
front, the seventy men of that divi- 
sion were overwhelmed at the Cerisy 
crossing, and assisted by a further 
withdrawal of the 16th, the enemy 
definitely established himself in rear | 
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of the 39th Division by the capture, at 
6:30 p. m. of Lamotte en Santerre, on 
the main Amiens-St. Quentin road. 

Combined brigade headquarters in 
blissful ignorance of this coup, lay 
also on the main road, but two and 
one-half miles farther east of Lamotte. 
It was not until a fighting patrol of the 
227th Field Company reported the sit- 
uation that General Bellingham real- 
ized his predicament. He thereupon 
decided to withdraw in a southwest- 
ernly direction, moving at 2:00 a. m. 
on the 28th, and despatched word to 
this effect to division headquarters in 
Fouilloy. His message ends: ‘‘ officers 
and men are exhausted by fatigue and 
lack of sleep.’? What sublime re- 
straint after a week’s continuous fight- 
ing! 

The day closed with the division 
practically surrounded, and it is a 
wonderful testimony to the transport 
personnel that this was the only eve- 
ning on which rations and mail failed 
to reach the men in the line. 

On the 28th, at 1:10 a. m. Rorke of 
the Signal Company carried a XIX 
Corps order to the brigades to hold 
their present line to the last, promis- 
ing a counterattack on Lamotte. 

Rorke and a despatch rider found 
Bayonvillers occupied by the enemy, 
and after a protracted game of hide 
and seek delivered his despatch. But 
at 4:00 a. m. Corps phoned counter- 
ordering a withdrawal—before day- 
light—if possible! And we read ‘‘offi- 
cers and men are very exhausted.’ 

At 7:00 the withdrawal to Ignau- 
court began, low-flying planes bombing 
and machine gunning the enemy line. 
Do men recognize the stimulus afforded 
to weary souls on D + eight-day by the 





* Chief of Staff. 


poetry of movement of a pirouetting 
fighter plane spitting defiance? 

This withdrawal was followed up so 
closely that General Bellingham and 
his brigade major were taken prisoner 
whilst supervising the rearguard. At 
10:30 a. m. General Feetham, about 
Wiencourt, personally posted the retir- 
ing troops along the railway from Mar- 
celeave to Wiencourt, rations and rum 
having been dumped along the em- 
bankment. 

Further enemy pressure prevented 
this line being established, and Wien- 
court having been lost, the 116th and 
118th Brigades reorganized as bat- 
talions, had to counterattack to gain 
touch with the French troops on the 
River Luce. Soon afterwards the 
French, without any notification, 
moved back to Aubercourt. 

The commanding general again 
visited the line in the afternoon, and 


soon the enemy attacked our left, but 


was beaten off, leaving prisoners, in- 
eluding an officer. During a quiet 
night attempts were again made to 
sort out the units, it being reckoned 
that the three brigades could only 
muster seven hundred men in all. 

Friday the 29th opened without in- 
cident, but at about noon as the com- 
manding general and Gossett, his G. 
S. O. 1° walked up Demuin main 
street, a fragment of shell struck the 
general in the neck, and he died soon 
afterwards, to be buried on the slopes 
of Guignemicourt. 

General Feetham joined the division 
during its thirteen months in the Ypres 
Salient in 1917 and 1918, and it was 
not long before every man realized 
that he had a commander who would 
back him through any circumstances. 
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The open fighting during March gave 
him even greater opportunities, and it 
is certain that his constant presence 
in the Line was responsible for inspir- 
ing men to stand and fight when, ac- 
cording to all human calculations, they 
should have fallen asleep in their 
tracks. 

Perhaps his keenness, his efficiency, 
his noble personality, and his fearless- 
ness are best exemplified as he stands 
on that Thursday morning upon the 
bank near Mareeleave, directing and 
encouraging his men in their darkest 
hour. Let us leave him there, his cour- 
age a beacon light to faithful hearts 
for all time. 

The shelling of Demuin was followed 
by an enemy attack down the valley 
of the Luce, but it was completely re- 
pulsed, hostile batteries galloping into 
action being caught by our fire. Sub- 
sequently the remnants of the division 
extricated themselves to a wood north- 
west of Aubercourt, their front being 
taken over by Carey’s Force. 

Enemy shelling on the Luce Valley 
commenced at 7:00 a. m. on the 30th, 
and from that hour until 11:00 a. m. 
it appeared that our whole forward 
line was withdrawing, but it was 
halted on the support position held by 
the division. At 1:00 p. m. a counter- 
attack was organized and Hammonds, 
that most brilliant of field company 
commanders, who had been with the 
division during the whole of its serv- 
ice in France, was shot through the 
heart leading his company with the 
bayonet. 

Reinforcements at last materialized, 


—. 


and Australians passed through to 
counterattack Aubereourt and Marcel. 
cave 


During the night the relief of the 
division was carried out without inci- 
dent, and shortly after midnight the 
18th and 61st Divisions concurred in 
the withdrawal of the troops of the 
39th Division, which were then con- 
eentrated at Longeau. Late on the 
afternoon of Sunday the 31st the last 
man rejoined, leaving each brigade 
one thousand strong. 


Thus passed the last trial that the 
division was to undertake as a forma- 
tion, though several of its units were 
to earn undying fame in a few short 
weeks of time on the familiar heights 
of Wytschaete. 


May we adapt the words of Edmund 
Blunded, himself of this division? 


Man, ruddy-cheeked, under your 
squat-chinned steel helmet, . . . clap- 
ping your hands together as you 
dropped your burden of burning cold 
steel, grinning and flinging old-home 
repartee at your pal passing by—you 
endured, as it seems to me, in the best 
way of manliness. 

I forget your name. I remember 
your superscriptions—‘O. A. 8.’’ and 
“*B. E. F.’’; your perpetual copying- 
ink pencil’s ‘‘in the pink,’’ ‘‘as it 
leaves me’’; you played House, read 
Mr. Bottomley, sang ‘‘If I Was a 
Tulip,’’ and your rifle was as clean 
as new from an armory. 

It is time to hint to a new age what 
your value, what your love was; your 
division is gone, and you are gone; but 
we were lucky to see you ‘‘in the pink”’ 
against white-ribbed and socket-eyed 
despair on those misty days in March. 
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Mexico and Revolution 
Capt. Witu1AM S. Barrert, C. W. 8. 


The author intends this article as a brie, 
military and political methods in Mexico 
the tactics of the 1929 revolution in Mewico, 


survey of past and present 
he plan of campaign and 
oF The ite writer has traveled 


considerably, Menie®, dnd wan en the Werder Gartag the 1080 evvslation. 


He saw several of the 


others later. He has had the 


a number of participants.—EDIToR. 


ULLETS have always been a de- 
ciding factor in Mexican polities. 
The population, being largely Indian 
or half-breed, has been governed by a 


small minority which is itself con- 


stantly torn by factional dissension. 
Army officers have nearly always been 
the leaders, and their ambitions for 
political advancement have upset mili- 
tary standards from the earliest days 
of Mexican history. Every administra- 
tion has had to have the support of 
the army, or to be dominated by it. 
Political trickery could bring the indi- 
vidual faster advancement than could 
personal merit; success in a revolt al- 
ways brought promotion, and always 
wiped out all stains of insubordination. 
The government allowed the army the 
right to take part as organized bodies 
in political affairs and the barracks to 
supersede the legislative halls. Officers 
could usually sway their subordinates, 
and repeatedly the men learned to 
change their allegiance. Success in in- 
ducing soldiers to change sides became 
recognized as a standard of merit. 
This system has always caused the 
army to be top-heavy with senior offi- 
cers, many of whom had no real merit. 
A Mexico City newspaper of 1847 
stated, ‘‘The army is burdened with 
enough officers for the army that Na- 
poleon led against Russia.’’ It con- 
sisted at that time of twenty-four thou- 
sand officers (one hundred and sixty of 


ements and visited the scenes of 
vantage of first-hand accounts of 


whom were generals) and only sixteen 
thousand enlisted men. 

In 1823 the Minister of War re- 
ported to Congress, ‘‘ Almost the whole 
army must be replaced, for it has con- 
tracted vices that cannot be removed 
in any other way.’’ In 1824 Congress 
pointed out in a solemn address to the 
nation that, without virtue, all liberal 
institutions will fail, and that revolu- 
tion would follow revolution. History 
has shown this to be the fact. The 
country has averaged a new president 
for every year of its existence as a re- 
public, with nearly as many revolu- 
tions. The few honorable public-spir- 
ited citizens could seldom command 
sufficient following to accomplish any- 
thing. 

Under these conditions the country 
could never maintain order, because 
the politicians always promoted disor- 
der. The liberty that the army so often 
achieved was used only for license. 

The enlisted men of the army have 
usually been a frugal, docile, hardy, 
and fearless type. But, being mostly 
of draftees or convicts, and being 
poorly paid and roughly treated, their 
value has usually been low. The neces- 
sity of having to subsist themselves on 
their meager pay has built up a system 
of camp followers, an added encum- 
brance to a poorly organized force. 
These camp followers are the women 
who cook and procure food during the 
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campaigns, often being the family of 
the soldier, including children. 

With such encumbrances the army 
has had to stick close to towns for sub- 
sistence. Recent revolutions have all 
been fought on or near the railroads, 
which are not only the only means of 
carrying supplies, but offer a ready 
means of escape. 

The organization rolls were nearly 
always padded, a recognized graft 
(negocitos) accruing to officers, so that 
effective strength was often impossible 
to determine. 

These conditions have continued 
with little change up to the present, 
though there has been some improve- 
ment in tacties. 

Pancho Villa was one of the craftiest 
and most successful of Mexican lead- 
ers. He was a bandit and an adven- 
turer, always against the government, 
and always for personal gain. His 
strategy and ruthless punishment of 
slackers made him uniformly success- 
ful. His capture of Juarez in 1911 
was a case in point. He commandeered 
a passenger train for his force, and 
telegraphed the Juarez garrison that 
reinforcements were being sent there, 
signing as for the war department. 
Then, leaving a guard at the telegraph 
office, he set out for Juarez. The gar- 
rison surrendered without firing a shot 
when Villa arrived and informed the 
commander of his identity. 

Two years later Villa desired posses- 
sion of Juarez again because of its 
wealth-producing sources, including 
gambling concessions and customs re- 
ceipts. He was encamped south of the 
town when an El Paso acquaintance 
visited him. Villa told him that he ex- 
pected to attack Juarez on a certain 
day in October, a date that coincided 





with the opening game of the world’s 
baseball series in the United States, 

**Pancho,”’ said his friend, ‘‘you are 
foolish to do that. Don’t you know 
that the American newspapers will be 
filled with baseball and nobody will 
pay any attention to your battle? You 
can’t run a war without publicity any 
more than you can run any other kind 
of a show.”’ 

Villa saw the point and laughed. 
Ten days or so later he advaneed upon 
Juarez and captured it. 

The government was finally able to 
get rid of Villa by giving him a pen- 
sion and a large ranch in Sonora, 
where he stayed until shortly before 
his death from an assassin’s bullet. 

Early in 1929 it was well known 
that trouble was brewing in Mexico. 
No one knew just when or where it 
would break, or who the leading fig- 
ures would be. Propaganda against 
the Calles régime, and his manipula- 
tion of the Portes Gil administration, 
seemed to be the reason for the unrest. 
The government was shifting officers 
about, strengthening posts along the 
border (where trouble was suspected) 
especially in Sonora. Caraveo, gover- 
nor of Chihuahua, was urged to accept 
command of all border forces, to pre- 
vent trouble. This action was designed 
(it was said) to prevent his joining 
any revolt movement. But he refused 
to resign his governorship and, as it 
later developed, did join the revolt. 
“The revolt broke during the first 
week of March, with movements cen- 
tering in Torreon, Vera Cruz, Monter- 
rey, and certain border towns in So- 
nora. Soon the whole country was in- 
volved, and the government seemed to 
be in a bad way. Practically all troops 
of the revolutionists were the regular 
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army troops with their usual equip- 
ment. Their allegiance had merely 
changed to the new cause. In most in- 
stances all garrisons followed their offi- 
cers in revolting, though some of them 
were tricked into aequieseence. The 
following states were proclaimed for 
the revolution by their respective gov- 
ernors: Sonora, Coahuila, Vera Cruz, 
Nuevo, Leén, Tamaulipas, Oaxaca, 
Michoaean, Sinaloa, Chihuahua, Du- 
rango, and Nayarit. Michoacan under 
General Lopez, and Vera Cruz under 
General Aguirre, were too strongly 
federal to be long held, however, and 
soon reverted to federal control. 

The government designated Calles as 
secretary of war, and he at once 
started to assemble all the forces that 
he could to suppress the revolution. 
As later events brought out, the plan 
of campaign of the revolutionists was 
that Escobar, who was designated to 
head the revolt, was to take Monterrey 
and the border points, with simulta- 
neous movements against Vera Cruz 
and Puebla by Aguirre. These were 
to be quickly followed by the taking 
of Zacatecas by Urbalejo, and the tak- 
ing of Guadalajara seventy-two hours 
later by Manzo. These latter seizures 
would not only threaten the capital but 
would automatically bottle up Mazat- 
lan, the only accessible west coast port 
and the only rail route into Sonora. 
Most of these cities were important 
strategie points, and were commanded 
by the leaders mentioned. On Mareh 
3, the following proclamation was dis- 
tributed over the country, which 
helped to eonsolidate public opinion in 
Mexico in favor of the revolt: 


PLAN OF HERMOSILLA 


The will of the people is and must 
be in Mexieo the only origin and guide 

















Plate 1 


of public power. The soul of thirst for 

power and accumulation of riches and 

of force, the inspiration of persecu- 
tion, inhuman and savage Plutarcho 

Elias Calles, pretends to continue im- 

posing his will upon that of the law, 

and the will of the people. He is once 
more violating the wishes of the people 
by imposing one of his puppets as 
president of the republic. Governors 
and military chiefs have been threat- 
ened and coerced to follow his instruc- 
tions. Rewards have been promised to 
those who bow to his commands. Hon- 
est and sincere revolutionists of all 
parties find themselves in the position 
of either sanctioning these abuses or 
opposing by just force these imposi- 
tions. As the president of the repub- 
lic, Emilio Portes Gil has defrauded 
the hopes of the country, has consti- 
tuted himself a blind instrument of 

Calles, who continues to direct all of 

the governmental acts. 

We, the citizens of Mexico, now pro- 
claim and uphold the following plan: 
First—We refuse to recognize Emilio 

Portes Gil as Provisional President 

of Mexico. 

Second—All senators and congressmen 
who oppose this movement will cease 
in their functions as such. 

* » * 


Ninth—In the event that the National 
Congress should not be legally or- 
ganized at the success of this plan, 
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Plate 2 


the head of the revolution will be- 
come executive head of this country 
as provisional president. 

a - * 


Eleventh—The head of the revolution 
will have the privilege of appointing 
governors and heads of military op- 
erations until order is established. 

* * * 

Thirteenth—All military forces that 
have taken or will take part in this 
movement will constitute the army 
of liberation of the revolution. 

Fourteenth—General José Gonzales 
Escobar is recognized as the supreme 
head of this movement and of the 
army of liberation. 

Inviting the Mexican people to fol- 
low us, we do so because we can find 
no other remedy. We prefer to shed 
our life blood rather than to submit 
to a continuance of Calles’ violating 
the civie liberties that the revolution 
has conquered. We desire to consti- 
tute a country free to think and to act 


in accordance with our laws which 
were enacted with so much sacrifice. 
Signed at Hermosilla, Sonora, March 
3, 1929, by the representatives of the 
Sonora Congress, the Governor of So- 
nora, Gen. Fausto Topete, Gen. Fran- 
cisco Manzo, Gen. Roberto Cruz, Gen. 
E. Garcia, Gen. L. Rizo, Gen. Ramén 
Iturbe, and Gen. Gonzalo Escobar. 


All banks were compelled to con- 
tribute large ‘‘loans’’ to finance the 
revolution, and many business estab- 
lishments were compelled to pay six 
months’ advance taxes. Efforts were 
started at once for purchase of air- 
planes and war supplies all along the 
border. And, incidentally, rebel lead- 
ers along the border purchased big new 
automobiles. 

The first week seemed to point to 
success for the revolution. It was mov- 
ing with military precision, with syn- 
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chronization of effort, and with mod- 
ern methods. Maehine guns operated 
by experienced gunners were being 
used, the old mass attack gave way to 
infiltration, and tactical maneuvering 
was employed to gain strategie points. 

Caraveo, having- joined the revolt, 
at once sent two thousand troops un- 
der General Valle, to take Juarez and 
other points in Chihuahua. Being 
garrisoned by only a battalion of three 
hundred men, Juarez soon fell, but not 
without a sharp fight. This was on 
March 8. Topete quickly took control 
of Sonora, except for the small garri- 
son at Naeo, upon which he then con- 
centrated. Trench warfare, with barbed 
wire and bombproofs, ensued at Naco 
until the end of the revolt. Other 
border points all went quietly over to 
the revolution. Manzo was soon in 
control of Sinaloa, building up a force 
of more than ten thousand men by con- 
solidation with Urbalejo and part of 
Topete’s army. Eseobar, at the head 
of the revolt, got control of Monterrey 
after a ten-hour fight. It seemed an 
easy victory for the revolution at all 
points—at first. 


The first blow to the cause was the 
fact that the United States stood by 
the federal government, which vir- 
tually assured eventual success to fed- 
eral troops. Then Aguirre had Vera 
Cruz taken from him, after he had won 
it by hard fighting. He was later cap- 
tured and shot, as was Lopez in 
Michoacan. Aside from this success, 
the government had done little. Calles 
finally got an army of thirty thousand 
men moving northward toward Tor- 
reon, where the deciding action was 
expected. He decided to subsist his 
army in order to rid himself of the 


encumbrance of camp followers and be 
prepared for greater mobility. 

During this interval, Torreén was 
being strengthened with men from 
Saltillo and Monterrey, and prepara- 
tions were made to withstand any at- 
tack. The defeated garrison at Juarez, 


' which had retreated to United States’ 
“soil, were interned at Fort Bliss. 


American troops were distributed to 
various border points for protection of 
citizens. 

Shortly after Aguirre’s defeat, fed- 
eral troops started for Torreén and 
Monterrey from San Luis Potosi. Not 
wishing to have his forces divided, 
Escobar relinquished Monterrey and 
concentrated at Torreén. It was 
thought that he would hold Torreén 
on account of its natural strength and 
strategic location. He abandoned it 
soon, however, and started a retreat to 
the north. Calles was allowed to oc- 
eupy Torreén without a fight. 

From this time on, confidence in 
Escobar was on the wane. He seemed 
to prefer defensive measures to offen- 
sive. It was also noted that he failed 
to provide any sanitary service for his 
army, and this neglect cost him many 
desertions of officers and men. His 
casualties received little or no atten- 
tion, and many hundreds died from 
relatively slight wounds. 


The rebel retreat to the north con- . 


tinued, apparently keeping just out of 
reach of the federals advancing on 
them. Escobar explained this retreat 
by saying that he was chiefly con- 
cerned with decoying Calles’ army as 
far north as possible. This would wear 
down the federal troops by tiresome 
marching in desert country, and per- 
mit cutting the federal communica- 
tions and possibly attacking the federal 
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Plate 3 


troops while resistance was low. This 
seemed to be good strategy, and the 
public suspended judgment. 

At this juncture both sides were 
using reconnaissance and bombing 
planes. One of the duties assigned 
their airplanes was the distribution of 
circulars. Each side distributed them 
over the opposing forces, offering im- 
munity if they would turn to the other 
cause, and often promising rewards for 
so doing. 

Escobar finally decided on a position 
for a decisive engagement, and halted 
his army. This position was on high 
ground just south of Jimenez, with a 
good field of fire to the south. He sent 
Gen. Raul Madero (brother of late 
President Madero), his cavalry leader, 
to reconnoiter the federal forces by 
airplane. Madero reported the federals 
moving north parallel to the railroad, 
in four columns, about four miles 
apart, and just passing through the 
village of Escalén. He urged Escobar 
to allow him to assemble all the cavalry 
(about sixteen hundred men) and to 
attach the federal columns, one at a 


—tee, 


time. He felt sure of victory. Escobar 
refused. He preferred his own plan, 
which allowed the federals to attack 
his well-prepared position at Jimenez, 
then at the proper time to hit the fed. 
eral rear with his cavalry in a surprise 
attack. He did send Madero forward 
to gain contact with the enemy a little 
later, however, and promised to keep 
reserves in touch with him. 

Madero advanced by night with a 
squadron of cavalry to Rellano, where 
a naturally strong position on high 
ground was available. Here he ob- 
served the federal scouts approaching, 
and sent to the rear for assistance. 
None came, however, and after seeing 
the enemy halt and develop a wide 
front, he retired to the north. At 
Carnelito he decided to try a contact 
action with the enemy. A _ two-hour 
fight developed, resulting in a partial 
rout of the federal column. He felt 
that, if the cavalry reserves had been 
available, he could have gained a de- 
cisive victory at this point. With only 
his advance guard squadron, he could 
not risk a pursuit. 


Madero retired on Jimenez, where 
Escobar was ready and waiting for at- 
tack. The front was on high ground, 
and over two miles long, perpendicular 
to the railway tracks, and biseeted by 
them. Madero was ordered to conceal 
his cavalry and hold it in readiness. 
This was hard on men and animals. 
The only cover from airplane observa- 
tion was in the windowless adobe 
buildings of the town. In these suffo- 
eating buildings were crowded men 
and animals, where they stayed several 
days with very little food or water. 
This was for concealment of strength 
from the enemy rather than for pro- 
tection from hombing, as the Mexican 
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air serviee was unable to hit anything 
with its bombs. 

Finally, on Mareh 31, the general 
engagement started. At first the fed- 
eral forees were at a disadvantage due 
to engaging an enemy on high ground, 
with no eover for themselves. Their 
morale and aggressiveness were supe- 
rior, however, and they had more men. 
For a day and a half there was little 
advantage, and no change of position 
on either side. The action was by in- 
fantry only, in which both sides were 
well equipped with machine guns. 

Toward evening of the second day’s 
fight, Escobar ordered all cavalry to 
make a night mareh around the en- 
emy’s left and attack his rear at sun- 
rise. This, in view of the fact that no 
reconnaissance had been made, was a 
vague and difficult order to carry out 
effectively. Madero started out, how- 
ever, with his foree of sixteen hundred 
cavalry, already reduced in morale 
through searecity of food and water for 
both men and animals. He made a 
wide detour around the enemy, over 
very rough terrain, mostly dry canyons 
and stream beds. When he had cov- 
ered about thirty miles he decided that 
he was about in position behind the 
enemy. The force was deployed as soon 
as it was light enough, and found it- 
self advaneing over a flat terrain on 
the Las Adargas ranch, with no cover 
of any kind. A surprise attack was 
impossible. In order to take advantage 
of the still poor visibility, a quick ad- 
vance was ordered, though men and 
animals were tired out after their all- 
night mareh. 

The federals were apparently ex- 
pecting this attack, as they suddenly 
started a heavy machine gun fire from 
three directions, Before a command 























Dry Canyons Near Jimenez 


could be given, more than two hundred 
men were down, killed or wounded. 
A charge was ordered and all advanced 
at a run toward the guns that faced 
them less than four hundred yards 
away. Before half this distance was 
covered the cavalry was totally de- 
moralized. About half of its number 
(more than seven hundred) were dis- 
mounted, most of them either killed or 
wounded. The remainder turned about 
without command and escaped as best 
they could. Some of them carried 
wounded and dismounted men, but 
more than six hundred men and ani- 
mals were left on the field to die. 
Madero assembled his foree, now 
barely eight hundred men, and decided 
to return to his main body at the main 
position. The rebel main force was 
badly in need of support, and Caraveo 
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Typical View in Northern Mexico 


(who was in command at the front) 
ordered the cavalry dismounted and 
into the firing line, without food or 
rest. All reserves had already been 
absorbed in the line, and little hope 
was left of victory. Casualties on both 
sides had been heavy, at least eight 
hundred killed on the rebel front alone. 

Escobar was undecided whether to 
continue the fight or retreat as night 
fell after the second day of the fight. 
Suddenly the decision was taken from 
him. A earload of ammunition in rear 
of his center started exploding, having 
been struck by a bullet. This caused 
consternation in the line, as the men 
thought that they were being attacked 
from the rear. Before anything could 
be done to reassure them, an officer 
yelled, ‘‘Save yourselves, save your- 
selves.’’ That ery spread like wild- 
fire, and suddenly the whole Escobar 
front started running to the rear. A 
general stampede was on to board the 
trains, which were waiting for instant 





flight or pursuit. As many men as 
could got aboard the ears before they 
were out of catching distance. The re. 
maining men, about twelve hundred, 
had to run for it. They threw down 
their rifles, accoutrements, and every. 
thing that they could get rid of, and 
scattered northward along the tracks. 
The federal troops pursued them mer. 
cilessly, shooting as fast as they could 
catch up with the rearmost. Only 
about four hundred men got as far as 
La Reforma, about ten miles north of 
Jimenez, and there they were too ex- 
hausted to go further, and were shot 
down to the last man. A total of 
twenty-four hundred men had been 
killed in the battle of Jimenez. 

With this defeat the revolution ¢ol- 
lapsed rapidly. Officers and men de- 
serted whenever they got the chance. 
All that Escobar could do was to delay 
the enemy by burning bridges. He 
commandeered hospital service at Chi- 
huahua City for as many of his 
wounded as had been able to save 
themselves. He loaded all available 
cars with automobiles, grain, and sup- 
plies commandeered wherever his men 
could find them, and started his force 
toward Juarez and Casas Grandes. He 
commandeered automobiles and sup- 
plies at Juarez also, and hurried on 
to Casas Grandes to join his other men 
already there. He planned on moving 
the remnants of his force to Sonora via 
Pulpito Pass, the only route possible 
from the east. There they would be 
immune from attack for several weeks, 
while he reorganized for further re- 
sistance. 

The automobiles and trucks were in- 
tended for transportation of men and 
supplies through the pass from Casas 
Grandes to Nacozari in Sonora, a rail- 
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way terminal. Manzo and Topete had 
heen suecessful in Sonora, and he could 
join them and attack Calles on the 


Mazatlan front. The reason for his . 


hurried evacuation of Juarez was to 
clear his foree from Casas Grandes be- 
fore it could be eut off there by any 
pursuing foree of the enemy which 
would doubtless try to get there before 
him. If this had happened, the revo- 
lutionists would have been foreed 
northward toward Hachita, New Mex- 
ico. To prevent any crossing of the 
border, United States troops were sta- 
tioned at points threatened. 

About nine hundred ears and trucks 
were assembled at Casas Grandes by 
the rebels, and they got through the 
pass successfully. In the rush from 
Juarez, Eseobar-dropped about three 
hundred and fifty women and children 
camp followers) at Medanos, for 
greater mobility. There they remained 





The Sonora Side of the Pulpito Pass 
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Mexican Fort at Nogal (near Ojinaga) 


until rescued by Juarez authorities a 
few days later. 

Calles left immediately after the 
Jimenez victory to attack Manzo’s 
force at Mazatlin. He turned over 
most of his force to Almazan, his fav- 
orite general, ordering the capture of 
Escobar and his men. Almazan arrived 
in Juarez on Mareh 8 with six thou- 
sand men and prepared for the forcing 
of Pulpito Pass. He assembled about 
two hundred trucks, purchasing many 
of them in El Paso, for the transpor- 
tation of supplies through the pass. 
He proceeded to Casas Grandes and 
started for the pass. Escobar had 
placed Caraveo at the pass with a bat- 
talion of three hundred men to defend 
it. The terrain adjoined a large ranch 
of his (Caraveo’s) and he knew every 
foot of it. He placed his men at 
strategic points in the pass and held it 
against Almazén’s men for about ten 
days. Almazan suffered about three 
hundred casualties before he forced 
the pass, 
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While the pass was being defended, 
Calles’ foree was rapidly pushing 
Manzo’s army northward toward So- 
nora. The only attempts at resistance 
were made at San Blas and Navajoa. 
The men knew that there was no use 
of fighting any longer and they sur- 
rendered after brief engagements. 

Bridges were destroyed after each of 
these fights, to delay pursuit. This was 
also done at Jimenez and other points. 
It caused the need for much construc- 
tion and improvised repair work, 
which accounted for the delay in pur- 
suit, in some instances by many days. 

Sonora was now open to the federals, 
and they moved by rail to Hermosilla 
and thence to border points. The siege 
of Naco was relieved by April 15, with 
no resistance other than by the Yaqui 
Indians, who did not want to surren- 
der. Caraveo and Escobar escaped 
over the border and were no more 
heard from. They had both sacrificed 
lucrative positions and wealthy estates 
for their parts in the revolution, and 





were marked for execution when 
caught. 

Madero, the cavalry leader, escaped 
the day after the Jimenez rout, and 
made his way toward Ojinaga on the 
Texas border. With him were about 


a dozen others, including Vasconcelos 


(rebel general and antire-electionist 
candidate for president). Ojinaga was 
found to have turned federal, and the 
party gave the town a wide detour, 
crossing the Rio Grande southeast of 
it. Madero tells of a member of the 
party approaching him with the sug- 
gestion that ‘‘we hold Vasconcelos 
prisoner for ransom to the federals.”’ 
Seeing the treachery of his own subor- 
dinate officers, he thereafter did not 
sleep until across the border. In camp 
he moved his blanket every hour to a 
different spot for greater security. It 
took the party twelve days to reach 
Ojinago, across the desert from Jim- 
enez. 

The revolution of 1929 had become 
history. 
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Mechanization and Cavalry 


Mas. G. 8S. Parton, Jr., Cavalry 
and 
Mags. C, C. Benson, Cavalry 


j ine cavalry has been in a good 
many tight plaees during the last 
thousand years, but it has always man- 
aged to keep one jump ahead of its 
rivals. When the cloth-yard shafts of 
English bowmen mowed down the 
flower of French chivalry at Créey in 
1346, it appeared that horsemen had 
met their match. Had they been 
bound to the taeties previously in 
vogue, the eavalry might shortly have 
disappeared. Later the use of gun 
powder threatened to drive cavalry 
from the field; -but it adopted the 
despised firearms and soon regained its 
lost prestige. When the improvement 
of firearms again placed the cavalry- 
man at a disadvantage, he discarded 
his heavy armor and learned once more 
to charge in mass at speed. The cav- 
alry of Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon, despite improved firearms, 
scored many decisive victories. The 
development of accurate long-range 
rifles, and, more recently, machine 
guns, has again put cavalrymen to the 
test of adaptability. The question is 
now raised, as it has been raised many 
times in the past, is cavalry still useful 
enough to justify its existence? For 
authoritative answers to this question, 
we look to the well-considered views of 
experienced military leaders. Here is 
what some of them have to say about 
cavalry : 

General John J. Pershing: ‘‘There 





is not in the world today an officer of 
distinetion, recognized as an authority 
on military matters in a broad way, 
who does not declare with emphasis 
that cavalry is as important today as 
it has ever been.’’ 

Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig: 
‘*Cavalry is indispensable, not only to 
act as mobile infantry, but to reap the 
fruits of vietory—infantry and artil- 
lery can win battles; only cavalry can 
make them worth winning.’’ 

Marshal Foch: ‘‘On the Western 
Front, cavalry especiaily participated 
in the defensive battles, where they 
were engaged at the most difficult 
moment. The large cavalry units, 
thanks to their own mobility, were able 
to intervene in time and bring the 
precious assistance of their fire to the 
weak points of the defense.’’ 

Marshal Hindenburg: ‘‘Cavalry will 
continue to be important. There were 
many times when I wished I had more 
of it.’’ 


General Ludendorff: ‘‘The cavalry 
was of the greatest importance and 
service to me in all campaigns of move- 
ment. In the March, 1918, offensive, 
I felt seriously handicapped by lack 
of cavalry.’’ 

In offensive and defensive actions in 
stabilized situations, as well as in war- 
fare of movement, modern cavalry has 
proven its value. One final comment, 
to bring the record more closely up to 
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date, is taken from an address by Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall on August 12, 
1927: ‘‘There has been a great deal of 
misinformation broadeast relative to 
the cavalry. It is a fact that cavalry 
is of far more importance than it has 
ever been.’’ 

Since these views were expressed, a 
new problem has arisen—what to do 
about fast cross-country fighting ma- 
chines? This problem concerns not only 
eavalry, but also infantry, artillery, 
engineers, signal troops, supply serv- 
ices, and air forces. The armored ve- 
hicles now being built are practically 
immune to air attacks; they have high 
strategical and tactical mobility, and 
ean drive far into the enemy’s terri- 
tory to attack installations, including 
airdromes, that have heretofore been 
regarded as secure. As the cavalry is 
particularly charged with providing 
security for other forces, it naturally 
devolves upon the cavalry to devise 
ways and means to neutralize these 
new weapons. To bury our heads, 
ostrich-like, and ignore them, would 
be foolish. Foreign nations are pro- 
ceeding with dispatch to perfect fast 
tanks, armored ears, self-propelled gun 
mounts, and their auxiliaries. More 
and more of their tactical thought is 
being centered upon the use of these 
machines. We may have to face them 
in future wars, whether we are ready 
or not. All branches are vitally con- 
cerned with the problems that ground 
fighting machines are thrusting upon 
them; and so far as the cavalry is con- 
cerned, we propose to face the issue 
squarely right now. 

Can fighting machines replace the 
cavalry? Much has been written about 
the power of machines, and all too 
little about their limitations. Grant- 





ing that armored caterpillar vehicles 
can crash through belts of barbed 
wire and attack machine guns with im. 
punity, let us examine some of the 
limitations, that apply but feebly to 
cavalry, which will restrict the use of 
machines. The principal items are 
supply, control, and terrain. 

The question of supply is far more 
binding upon machines than upon 
cavalry. Unlike men and horses, ma- 
chines must have full rations. Even 
with full rations, their mechanical con- 
dition and efficiency deteriorate rap- 
idly in field service. A liberal quota 
of replacement parts must be supplied, 
in addition to gas, oil, and grease, to 
keep the machines running. Further- 
more, these supplies must arrive regu- 
larly, at timely intervals, or the ma- 
chines will quit in their tracks. Once 
immobilized, they are easily destroyed. 
During the German drives in the 
spring of 1918, British tank erews had 
to abandon and demolish over two hun- 
dred heavy tanks that had run out of 
gas; but it is not recorded that any of 
the British cavalrymen who helped 
stem the tide had to blow up their 
horses. With faster machines and 
more adequate measures for the supply 
of combat elements, it is true that 
many of the previous difficulties can 
be overcome. However, gasoline burns 
so readily that it requires a rare 
stretch of the imagination to picture a 
horde of machines living off the coun- 
try, as cavalry has done many times 
in the past. Tank drivers are resource- 
ful, but they have not yet learned how 
to dismount and lead. 

Another important restriction on 
the use of machines is that imposed 
by the difficulties of control. Speed and 
power without control are useless. The 
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British have been using radio phones 
in their tanks sinee 1926, and probably 
have the best control devices in the 
world. However, they have been un- 
able to utilize in maneuvers more than 
half of the rated mobility of their ma- 
chines. Accounts of their 1929 maneu- 
vers indieate chaotie confusion in the 
engagement of comparatively small 
tank units, especially when infantry of 
the opposing sides became involved in 
the mélée. Dust and smoke clouds ren- 
dered signal flags useless, and silenced 
the guns beeause it was impossible to 
distinguish friend from foe. Until re- 
liable and rapid communications can 
be established and maintained between 
fighting machines, it will be practically 
out of the question for them to coop- 
erate effectively in a sustained action. 

A third limitation is that imposed 
by natural and artificial features of 
the terrain. Obstacles that appear 
trifling to a well-mounted cavalryman 
often put a serious handicap upon ma- 
chines. Armored cars of the wheeled 
type, operating in woods, mountains, 
or where there are numerous streams, 
are practically confined to the roads. 
A mine or mine erater in the road, a 
bridge destroyed, a barricade, or even 
a fallen tree—and the machine is 
stopped, perhaps under, fire in a posi- 
tion from which withdrawal is difficult. 
The best of these machines, the French 
Berliet six-wheeler, has some remark- 
able cross-country performances to its 
credit; but even this excellent machine 
becomes sluggish and difficult to con- 
trol when foreed to negotiate steep 
slopes or fields strewn with boulders. 
In rough going, the wheeled machine 
has less mobility than the eavalryman, 
and its weapons are almost useless be- 
cause the gunners cannot take good 


aim. In close country, where the ma- 
chine has to stick to roads, its value as 
a fighting vehicle is materially re- 
duced. The present cavalry weapons, 
if resolutely and resourcefully used, 
are sufficient to neutralize wheeled ve- 
hieles on the roads. In flat country, 
the wheeled vehicle can operate across 
country with great freedom. The 
British and the French have made 
effective use of wheeled machines in 
northern Africa, Asia Minor, and In- 
dia. However, important military op- 
erations are seldom conducted in desert 
country; consequently, opportunities 
for the employment of wheeled vehicles 
under advantageous conditions will be 
limited. 

Modern fast tanks are much more 
formidable. They can travel across 
the country over extremely difficult 
ground, and can avoid or crush many 
of the obstacles that would stop a 
wheeled machine. In woods or moun- 
tainous country, they too are confined 
to the roads, and are thus at a distinct 
disadvantage as compared to the cav- 
alryman. They cannot operate effec- 
tively where precipitous slopes, boul- 
ders, or streams obstruct their progress. 
Their rate of speed and accuracy of 
fire are considerably reduced by un- 
even ground, and they can readily be 
destroyed if they venture into areas 
that are unsuited to their proper use. 
The bogs of Flanders became the 
graveyard of many British tanks. 

The combination wheel and track 
machine is the most adaptable to vary- 
ing conditions of road and terrain. 
One machine of this type, using wheels, 
has attained the rate of seventy miles 
an hour on a concrete road. Across 
country, on tracks, it has done better 
than forty-two for a short distance, 
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and has averaged over fourteen for 
hour after hour, through rain, mud, 
red clay, and deep sand on the test 
course. The writers have observed 
closely the performance of this ma- 
chine ever since it was first submitted 
for test in October, 1928, and are con- 
vineced from personal experience that 
it is a powerful weapon. They also 
know from personal experience that 
neither this machine, nor any other 
that has yet been invented, could op- 
erate in those parts of northern Chi- 
huahua where our cavalry not so long 
ago rounded up several hundred of 
Villa’s followers. Even the most ver- 
satile machine could not have gone 
where our cavalry had to go. 

Regardless of the progress made in 
the development of fighting machines, 
_ cavalry will always be necessary. It 
will hold its own because no other 
agency can perform cavalry duties 
with equal reliability and dispatch. It 
ean operate effectively in woods and 
mountains where machines cannot go; 
it can swim streams that would stop 
machines; and whether its supply 
trains come through or not, it can 
carry on day and night under any con- 
ditions of roads or weather. To ex- 
pect mechanical vehicles—impotent 
without regular supplies, blind and 
deaf to control, and restricted by ter- 
rain—to take over these duties, is to 
expect the impossible. Each arm has 
its limitations and its proper sphere of 
usefulness. 

Instead of rivalry, there should be 
union to insure strength. The Infan- 
try has its heavily armored tanks to 
lead the assault; the Cavalry should 
have fast cross-country machines for 
extended rapid maneuver in operations 
against the enemy’s front, flanks, and 


—— 


rear. The union of cavalry and 
mechanized units equipped for rapid 
maneuver would be natural, for they 
have much in common. Both are highly 
mobile ; their tactics are similar; their 
actions develop and culminate rapidly; 
and their commanders, to be success. 
ful, must possess like traits. Each 
supplies in generous measure what the 
other lacks. We have dwelt upon the 
limitations of fighting machines in or- 
der to counteract the present tendency 
to overrate their powers; but to deny 
that they are valuable weapons would 
be absurd. On suitable terrain, ar- 
mored fighting machines are indeed 
formidable. The obvious thing for the 
cavalryman to do is to accept the fight- 
ing machine as a partner, and thus 
prepare to meet more fully the de- 
mands of future warfare. 

How can fighting machines assist the 
cavalry? First, by helping to protect 
cavalry against the enemy’s aircraft 
and armored vehicles. Protection 
against air attacks can be made re- 
markably effective by using machines 
armed with machine guns to cover the 
front, flanks, and rear of cavalry on 
the march. Machine gunners thus 
mounted could engage the enemy, 
without wasting any time in placing 
their weapons in the firing position, 
before the hostile aircraft could reach 
the cavalry main body. The 1929 
Cavalry Field Manual (page 395) 
states: ‘‘Machine guns, once they are 
in position and ready for action, con- 
stitute cavalry’s most effective weapon 
against hostile aircraft. When mounted 
upon motor vehicles they afford ideal 
antiaircraft protection for cavalry on 
the march.’’ So far as antiaircraft 
protection is concerned, unarmored 
machines would be satisfactory; but 
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we must also consider the enemy’s fast 
tanks and armored cars. In 1922 a 
study prepared at the Cavalry School 
raised various questions concerning 
cavalry methods of defense against 
these new weapons. During the eight 
years that have elapsed since those 
questions were raised, fighting ma- 
chines have been greatly improved. 
Defense against modern machines, 
especially in open country during the 
daylight hours, will be extremely diffi- 
cult unless our cavalry has a liberal 
quota of fast eross-country vehicles 
with whieh to neutralize those of the 
enemy. 

If provided with machines for its 
own seeurity, cavalry will be better 
able to gain information and provide 
security for other forces. On reconnais- 
sance in open country, its armored ve- 
hicles can cover long distances at a 
high rate of speed; and under favor- 
able conditions, the machines will be 
of great value in extending the reach 
of the cavalry. For counterrecon- 
naissanee, cavalry patrols could estab- 
lish the sereen and the machines, held 
centrally in reserve, could use their 
high mobility on previously recon- 
noitered terrain to drive back aggres- 
sive hostile forees. On flank guard 
work, the business of getting patrols 
out soon enough and far enough would 
be much simplified wherever the ter- 
rain permitted the use of machines. 
With a cavalry rear guard, and in de- 
laying aetions, armored vehicles could 
protect our flanks and threaten those 
of the enemy; make offensive returns 
to check the enemy’s progress; or re- 
main coneealed in seleeted positions to 
cover the withdrawal of mounted 
troops. When cavalry has to hold a 
defensive position, its fighting ma- 


chines could initially cover the position 
and eventually serve as a mobile re- 
serve for counterattacks. In _ short, 
wherever the terrain is suitable and 
particularly in open country, fighting 
machines will be to the cavalry what 
cavalry is to the infantry. 

For offensive operations in open 
country, cavalry can use fighting ma- 
chines to great advantage. The Cav- 
alry Field Manual (page 373) states: 
‘*Tanks are valuable offensive weapons 
in practically all forms of combat 
where intense or stubborn resistance is 
to be overcome. Their use for this 
purpose facilitates a more rapid ad- 
vance of cavalry.’’ In an attack 
against troops in a defensive position, 
and during the initial stages of ex- 
ploiting a break-through, there will be 
excellent opportunities for the employ- 
ment of these machines. To mount an 
attack of sufficient magnitude to make 
a break-through requires immense sup- 
plies, whose movement congests the 
roads; but cavalry and its fighting 
machines can move to their appointed 
places across country. Heretofore, re- 
sistance met in passing through the 
breach has been costly to cavalry both 
in time and in casualties. Fast cross- 
country fighting machines can mate- 
rially reduce these delays and losses, 
and thus enable the cavalry to get 
through more quickly and in greater 
strength. In both direct and parallel 
pursuit, the machines can again render 
valuable service by helping to brush 
aside delaying detachments and by 
preceding the cavalry to distant defiles 
or bridges. So long as the terrain per- 
mits vehicles to operate effectively, 
their use in conjunction with pursuing 
cavalry will produce more decisive re- 
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sults than either arm could seeure 
alone. The fighting machine will con- 
serve the strength of mounted troops 
and will contribute materially to their 
combat power. 

One company of light tanks (infan- 
try), and one squadron of armored 
cars (cavalry), are now authorized for 
each cavalry division. Unfortunately, 
there are at present no fast tanks avail- 
able, and we have only about half a 
dozen armored cars. If our cavalry is 
to study and apply the new methods 
that fast tanks and armored ears pro- 
vide, it must have the necessary equip- 
ment. 





The fighting machine is here to stay, 
and if our cavalry has not lost its tra. 
ditional alertness and adaptability, we 
will frankly aecept it at its true worth, 
If the fourteenth century knight could 
adapt himself to gunpowder, we should 
have no fear of oil, grease, and motors, 
Confident of our own power, we should 
give to the fighting machine the serious 
thought that it deserves. Field Mar. 
shal Allenby, one of the ablest cavalry. 
men of our times, said recently: ‘I 
have never felt more confidence in our 
arm than I do today. It has retained 
the good, rejected the bad, and has not 
shrunk from the new.’’ 
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New Methods of Spotting Antiaircraft Fire 


OTION pictures of shells bursting about an 

aerial target are utilized in a recently developed 
spotting device. From the pictures the antiaircraft 
gunners are able to tell accurately whether their shots 
were close enough to spray the plane with shrapnel 
or fragments of high explosive. 

This ‘‘Cinematice Spotter’’ uses two motion picture 
cameras, one at the battery position and another a 
measured distance to a flank. The cameras are 
synchronized by means of an electric timing arrange- 
ment. They replace the present observers, who ex- 
perience great difficulty in locating all bursts. The 
reason for this difficulty is the speed of modern 
antiaircraft fire, which reaches one hundred shots 
per minute for a batiery of four guns. 
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The Training of the Infantry Team 


Team training 


Carr. JosePH L. Tupper, 24th Infantry 
and 
lst Linut. JoserH I. GREENE, 24th Infantry 


| ree the entire period from 
the day on which the team ecandi- 
dates are first organized into a shoot- 
ing squad to the firing of the first shot 
in the National Matches is, broadly 
speaking, the training period of the 
Infantry Team, that part of the whole 
training -which just precedes the big 
contest and more closely pertains to it 
must be called ‘‘team training’’ in the 
narrower sense of the word. 

At the beginning, when the squad 
began its work. at Fort Benning, the 
team officials particularly emphasized 
that all work had a single purpose— 
to win the final mateh—and that the 
team must be first in the thoughts of 
all members of the squad. As ex- 
pressed by the team captain, each 
shooter must give up all thoughts of 
individual glory and must put his 
heart behind the team. The men in 
charge of the team did not lose sight 
for a moment, during the weeks of 
preliminary work, of the ultimate goal. 

As deseribed in the first article of 
this series, unusually full and accu- 
rately compiled records were a neces- 
sary factor in the slow weeding-out 
process that had to be followed before 
the firing team and its extra members 
could be chosen. These records by no 
means stopped with firing data. Notes 
on the mental and physical traits that 
shooters disclosed in performing their 
work formed a big part of them. 





*The fourth of a series that began in 


In a conference early in the training 
period the team captain told the squad 
that team selection would be based on 
character, eyes, physical condition, and 
endurance. These, in order of impor- 
tance, are the four essentials that make 
up a team shooter. In individual work, 
perhaps, the order of these essentials 
may be different. The single shooter, 
striving only for himself, needs 
strength of character, certainly. But 
the team member requires better and 
finer traits. There have been remark- 
able individual shots, makers of 
world’s records, who, nevertheless, be- 
cause of egotism, crankiness, or ill- 


temper, could not even be considered 


in forming a ten-man team. It is a 
safe statement that the ten best indi- 
vidual shots in the world might well 
have much difficulty in winning the 
National Team Match. 

Let us consider the kind of man who 
makes an ideal team member. 

In the first place he is a man of 
quiet disposition. Loud speech and 
boisterous actions may be amusing, or 
at worst no more than slightly irri- 
tating to fellow team members who are 
subjected to them for a short period 
of time. But preparation for the Na- 
tional Matches lasts for several months. 
The increasing nervous tension as the 
final test grows nearer inevitably frays 
the nerves of squad members to some 
extent. Under these conditions a dis- 
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Plate 1—The T-scope on the Rifle. 


position which departs very far from 
quietness may act upon the taut nerves 
of others much as a primer does upon 
a main explosive charge. Idiosyncrasies 
that ordinarily would pass almost un- 
noticed may upset the equilibrium of 
the whole team. 

Intelligence is also desirable in an 
ideal team shot. This does not mean 
that he must be highly educated, but 
rather that he must be keen and quick 
in perception, observant, and under- 
standing. His mind must react im- 
mediately and surely. It goes without 
saying that dimness of wit or slowness 
of thought are absolute disqualifica- 
tions. 

This intelligence should be combined 
with an even temper. There is no 
room for explosions of anger or other 
temperamental manifestations in the 
work of preparing for a big match. 
The best type of team shot takes things 
as they come. He keeps to himself 
even what grumbling he may feel like 
doing, or at least he waits until the 
day’s work is over before letting off 
steam. He takes adverse and favorable 
circumstances alike as a matter of 
course. When he makes a ‘‘possible’’ 
at practice he may be pleased, but he 
does not rise to such heights of exalta- 
tion that when he can not get into the 
bull he sinks to despair. It is desirable 


The Eye-piece Is Next to the Bolt Handle 


for him to have enthusiasm, of course. 
An entirely placid individual is not 
capable of the drive and the hard 
shooting that wins matches. Evenness 
of disposition is, however, very impor- 
tant in the makeup of a good team 
member. 

The excellent team shot possesses 
also an open mind. He must be able 
to accept new methods and to change 
old habits with willingness. Even 
though he may think in his own mind 
that a new way of doing seems wrong, 
he will aecept it, adopt it, and perform 
it to the best of his ability. This trait 
is more frequently called loyalty. In 
loyalty, however, there is a high degree 
of personal allegiance which, accu- 
rately speaking, may not be present in 
the match team member, It is not in- 
tended here to discount the splendid 
trait of loyalty or to say that it can 
be lacking in a rifle team. A man who 
is open-minded can not be disloyal; 
whereas the most loyal of men some- 
times can be very narrow-minded. 
Open-mindedness is a broader, more 
impersonal thing than loyalty, inelud- 
ing as it does the willingness of a 
shooter to set aside his own ideas and 
to take those of another with few or no 
mental reservations. Let us imagine 
that a team official has announced a 
radical change in the method of taking 
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n position. A loyal man may 


‘ himself: ‘‘I think this new way 


is wrong. I’ve been doing it the 
way for fifteen years and I’ve al- 
ays had good results. But I'll try 
s new way and do my best with it. 
fact, L’ll shoot standing on my head 
e team captain says to.’’ This is 
vood spirit. But in team work some- 
ng more is desirable. The open- 
minded shooter will think under the 
same set of cireumstances: ‘‘ Well! 
This is different from what I’ve always 
done. But that’s no reason this new 
way may not be better. Besides, the 
team captain certainly ought to know 
what he’s after better than I do!’’ 
More important than any other char- 
acteristic of the highest type of team 
shot is self-control. Possessing self- 
control, he ean restrain if necessary 
his natural loudness and make himself 
quiet in behavior; when his wits grow 
tired he ean foree them to their full 
capabilities; when his nerves are on 
edge he ean hold down his desire to 
explode; and when he has a tendency 


to reject ideas that are novel or differ- 
ent, he can open his mind to accept 
them. Thus, self-control in large meas- 
ure is the key characteristic to the 
other traits already discussed as desir- 
able in our ideal team member. 


In addition to these things a team 
shot must be a hard and steady worker, 
capable of continued concentration and 
effort. He must not be afraid of the 
steady and continuous grind of prep- 
aration. 

Furthermore, a shooter who is per- 
fect timber for a big team must be able 
to forget his own interests in those of 
the team. He must feel that he is one 
man of ten who are seeking glory, and 
not one man alone. As one man in a 
ten-man team, he must have at least 
nine thoughts for the team to one for 
himself. 

It is seldom indeed that a character 
such as we have described occurs in 
combination with the highly developed 
nervous and physical system that is 
requisite to a good shot. Too often, 
in fact, refinement of nerves and 
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physique is itself a mark of a mer- 
curial, excitable temperament, quite 
unfitted for team work. 

In forming the final shooting team 
the officials found that paragons such 
as we have just described were rare in- 
deed. Nevertheless their selections 
were made on the basis first an- 
nounced, which placed character as 
the first consideration. To guide them 
they had the record of their observa- 
tions of the squad members over a pe- 
riod of several months. 

The team officials found that the use 
of psychological data was especially 
important in forming the smallest ele- 
ments of the team—the pairs. During 
the time before the probable team was 
announced, the officials watched closely 
every pair combination. It was deemed 
desirable to get hard and straight- 
shooting firers paired together as early 
as possible, but in accomplishing this 
it was of first importance to note 
whether or not firers got along well to- 
gether. As various satisfactory pair- 
ings were ascertained, these in turn 
were placed at work in close contact 
with other good pairs. Thus, by the 
time the team and extra members had 
to be selected, the officials were thor- 
oughly cognizant of the manner in 
which nearly every possible combina- 
tion of pairs and groups of pairs was 
capable of working. 

In a few instances some of those first 
paired continued to shoot well together 
throughout the whole training period 
and also as members of the big team. 
Such a circumstance is very fortunate 
when it occurs. It simplified consid- 
erably the formation of the 1929 In- 
fantry Team. Those in charge of the 
training were able, in a measure, to 
build their finally-selected team around 


ee, 


these pairs who shot and worked wel] 
from the beginning. 

The care with which data, both 
psychological and shooting, were kept 
was completely justified in the results 
of selecting the team. The team cap. 
tain and the coaches decided upon the 
probable team and made announce. 
ments of it about six weeks before the 
matches. So carefully was this selec. 
tion made that only two names in the 
line-up were changed before the first 
shot of the matches was fired. Psycho- 
logical reasons were the basis of one of 
these changes. 

The head coach took charge of the 
team when it was first chosen. It re- 
mained under his direct supervision 
until the matches were over. His most 
important duty during the final weeks 
of training was to coordinate the firing 
data for use as a reliable basis for the 
guidance of all firers. Through a study 
of the compiled and charted scores and 
other recorded information he learned 
the firing habits of every shooter. As 
a consequence, when the team was 
ready for the matches, the shooting 
data used by one firer could be em- 
ployed to start off with a bull’s-eye the 
firer who followed. 

In the collection and preparation of 
these data, which is an arduous and 
exacting task, it is first necessary that 
as much firing as possible be recorded. 
Also, the data should cover as long a 
continuous period as possible. Of 
course the firers can not be forced sim- 
ply in order to obtain data; but only 
from the study of the record of much 
firing by each individual can the coach 
learn the true average work of each of 
his men. If done thoroughly and ac- 
curately, this compilation and analysis 
should enable the coach in the end to 
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Plate 3—The Use of the T-scope in the Prone Position 


understand the reason for every shot 
that does not enter the bull. 

Another important duty of the coach 
in direet charge of the team was to 
decide upon the shooting order of the 
pairs. Just as the manager of a base- 
ball team studies the hitting percent- 
ages of his players so that he can es- 
tablish the strongest batting order, so 
must the eoach of a rifle team study 
the work of his shooters with a parallel 
thought in mind. A strong, reliable 
pair is usually placed at the top of the 
list to start the firing. This is based 
upon the purely psychological reason 
that a good start inspires and gives 
confidence to the firers who follow. 
With a eouple of possibles or near- 
possibles for a beginning, a team’s mo- 
rale is at onee placed high and the 
battle is half won; whereas poor scores 
by the first pair eause the others im- 
mediately to worry. 

Theoretically, of course, there should 
be no weak pairs on a national match 
team; and in a well-trained and well- 
selected team there will be none. But 
always there will be some who are not 
quite so good or so certain in their fir- 
ing as the best. These more uncertain 
pairs are best placed on the shooting 


order where a chance poor score on 
their part will least affect the balance 
of the team. A strong and reliable pair 
should close the list. 

Still another thing which the coach 
must glean from his records, if he ac- 
complishes his job thoroughly, is a 
full knowledge of the speed with which 
each team member fires. Firers of the 
same speed should be paired. In mak- 
ing up the shooting order fast shooters 
should be placed near the top of the 
list because time saved by one pair can 
be used, if necessary, by a slower and 
following pair. Pairs were not allowed 
during practice, however, to count 
upon extra time and in no case was 
extra time permitted to be used unless 
it had been saved by a faster pair. 

The team pairs were schooled and 
drilled in firing line behavior, as dis- 
tinet from the actual methods of shoot- 
ing. They received instruction in the 
proper way to go up to the firing line 
and to leave it. A pair of shooters 
should leave the firing line quietly and 
quickly and the next pair should set 
up in the same manner. All work that 
ean possibly be done behind the line 
should be accomplished there. 

With regard to the firing methods of 
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Plate 4—The Use of the T-scope in the Sitting Position 


pairs, each pair member had to learn 
to set his partner’s sights and windage, 
using his own micrometer reading and 
other firing data. There is no time m 
match shooting for the pair members 
to hold discussions on such questions. 
The method employed, avoiding as it 
does the awkwardness in which refer- 
ence to the data of the firer himself re- 
sults, is the quickest and smoothest 
way of accomplishing corrections. 
When the firer knows the variance of 
his own rifle and sights and also those 
of his partner, corrections can be made 
without hesitation. 

In the team training period the 
coach watched more closely than ever 
the firing graphs of each firer. This 
graph method of recording scores, 
which was described in the first of this 
series of articles, enabled the coach to 
tell at a glance whether a firer was 
maintaining his usual stride. The rea- 
son for any backsliding was immedi- 
ately sought. 

In the last few weeks of the team 
training a cause of poor scores, which 


oor 


had to be guarded against, was stale- 
ness resulting from too much shooting. 
Sometimes a firer reaches a point at 
which he does not want to shoot be- 
cause he is sick of the whole routine. 
He is fed up on firing shot after shot 
in the same way at the same round 
black bull, and hearing the same noise 
every time he presses the trigger. The 
team officials watched for every sign 
of staleness. Whenever monotony 
seemed to be getting the better of the 
team or any of its members, they cut 
down on the ammunition allowance for 
the next week. Only when every mem- 
ber of a rifle team is anxious and will- 
ing to shoot is its morale at a satisfac- 
tory height. 

In the 1929 Infantry Team training 
it was the team captain whose applica- 
tion of range psychology kept the 
team’s morale unfailingly at a high 
level. This all-important work is prop- 
erly the duty of the head of the team. 
Although every coach, too, must try te 
do the same thing, the coaches’ occupa- 
tion with other details of work is fre- 
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quently too constant for them to be 
able to devote enough time to morale 
factors. The team’s chief, although he 
must also be cognizant at all times of 
the progress of every division of his 
team’s training, is best situated to 
create and maintain confidence and 
contentment in the team. His work, 
dificult at all times, becomes more 
delicate as time goes on and the date 
of the matches approaches. The cap- 
tain of the team that now holds the 
championship studied the behavior and 
the character of the shooters under his 
control until he knew their reactions 
almost better than they did themselves. 
Consequently, when the strain of the 
last few days of preparation came, his 
control remained sure, and he was able, 
at the first indication of anything that 
might tend to disturb the equilibrium 
of his organization, to offset it at once. 
This, however, was seldom necessary 
because of the splendid basie spirit 
that he built up by the thorough ap- 
plication of psychology from the be- 
ginning. 

Forethought for the comfort and 
contentment of the squad and—more 
important—the continuous develop- 
ment of the moral structure through 
such direet contact agencies as confer- 
ences, bulletins, and memoranda was 
largely responsible for the final success 
of the team. To these methods were 
added frequent morale boosters of a 
special nature. These were both se- 
rious and humorous. Bulletin board 
displays, the plaearding of slogans in 
the mess hall, and other similar ideas 
proved valuable. These served not only 
‘0 ineuleate morale but also to relieve 
the strain at times by giving the squad 
members a good Jaugh. 

One specifie thing which had value 











Plate 5—The Use of the T-scope in the 
Standing Position 


in interesting the team and keeping up 
its spirit was the arranging of practice 
matches between the Infantry Team 
and the strongest second team that 
could be formed. Besides these 
matches, the Infantry Team took part 


.in three matches during the National 


Rifle Association period of the Na- 
tional Matches. Individuals were also 
permitted in a number of instances to 
shoot in individual matches which 
came before the big match. 

The work of the team coach, too, in- 
creased in importance from day to day. 
In addition to his technical duties of 
training, the coach, because he is in 
closer contact with the team members 
than the captain, had also the duty of 
leading the team in the path set by the 
team’s head. A good coach must be 
able to act as chief advisor to the cap- 
tain and, moreover, must be able to 
adapt himself and the team members 
to the policies of their leader. He 
should help the chief to formulate his 
policies, and once they are established, 
assist in putting them over. Then, if 
the arrow of progress has been set to 
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point along the right road and is con- 
sistently followed, the team captain 
will sueceed in bringing his team to 
the firing point for the National Team 
Rifle Match with confidence in the 
actual result. 

There were several training methods 
employed by the 1929 team which we 
have not yet described. One of these 
was the use of reduced scoring spaces. 
In the last few weeks of training the 
V-ring counted five; the remainder of 
the bull’s-eye, four; the four-ring, 
three, and so forth. This was done to 
keep the center of impact as near the 
center of the bull as possible and to 
bring the wider shots into the higher 
scoring rings. This method avoided 
the use of a smaller bull’s-eye and ac- 
complished the same, or even better re- 
sults. Another purpose was to make 
the firers form the habit of making 
small changes in their sights. Half- 
minute elevation corrections with the 





micrometer and quarter-point windage 
corrections were required. It was as. 
sumed that the bull’s-eyes on the three 
targets used are approximately equal 
to one point of windage. Sometimes 
even smaller wind-gauge changes were 
used although they were not required. 

Another special training feature was 
the use of the caliber .22 rifle at two 
hundred yards, in the standing and 
sitting positions. It takes close, hard 
holding to place ten successive shots in 
the bull of an A target at two hundred 
yards, sitting, and very careful work 
also to make a forty-five in the offhand 
position. 

The T-scope, which was described 
in the third of this series of articles, is 
illustrated in this article. The T-scope 
is a telescopic sight with a prism eye- 
piece by means of which the coach can 
watch the movement of the eross-hairs 
on the bull’s-eye as the firer squeezes 
and snaps his trigger. 


(The next and last article of this series will appear next month) 
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What Do We Want as an 
Infantry Tank? 


Licur. Mererrr B. 


HETHER it be with club and 
sling, with short sword and 
spear, With cannon and needle gun, 
with rifle, bayonet, machine gun, and 
rapid fire artillery, or with gas, air- 
plane, and tank, combined with these 
other weapons, the object of war is to 
force the enemy to submit to your will. 
The object of strategy is to ‘deprive 
the enemy of the sinews of war, by 
means of which he is able to resist your 
will. The object of tacties is to defeat 
the personnel that uses these sinews 
of war and offers you resistance. Since 
these truths are exact and systema- 
tized, warfare is a science. And we 
may go further and find that both 
strategy and tacties are also sciences. 
Our Training Regulations 420-100 
states the scientific theory of tactics 
most clearly. Whether the day be that 
of Thutmose, the first great conqueror 
known to history, or that of Alexander, 
Hannibal, Caesar, Napoleon, Grant, 
Pershing, or the leader of fifty years 
hence, troops must move to their ob- 
jectives in route column, protected on 
the march and at rest. They must de- 
velop into their fighting areas, ap- 
proach their objectives, advance 
through the enemy’s defenses, close 
with the personnel that mans his 
weapons of war, and either disperse 
or destroy them—and so make his . 
weapons of warfare impotent. Then 
the enemy must be deprived of so 
much of his strength by occupation of 
the loeality. This denies him the 
further use of the resourees seized, 
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either by depriving him of the means 
of using these resources (pursuit and 
destruction of personnel) or by wrest- 
ing from him the resources themselves 
(seizure of the locality taken). By a 
series of such actions, tlie enemy’s re- 
sistance is overcome, and success in 
warfare is obtained. 

With the knowledge that so much of 
battle is fixed and unchangeable, per- 
haps we can look into some of these ter- 
rifie statements as to what will happen 
or is happening to infantry tacties and 
experience less panic and less of the 
feeling that we are marking time with 
passé methods while the world is run- 
ning away from us. And perhaps we 
may even take sufficient courage to 
suggest what mechanical aid we need 
to accomplish our appointed task of 
getting to and closing with the enemy. 

Here it would be indeed improper to 
proceed without a comment on the 
thanks that we Infantrymen owe to the 
experimenters in this same mechaniza- 
tion, and especially to those who have 
spent so much time and effort, with such 
far-reaching effect, in studying and 
in explaining to us the changes and 
developments that are taking place in 
our arms, armaments, organization, 
tactics, and every other phase of the 
military art. It is with pride that an 
Infantry officer watches the manifesta- 
tions of the high purpose and ability 
of his companions in arms, and it is a 
great pleasure to be able to follow 
these new and far-reaching develop- 
ments so closely. 
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However, for the general practi- 
tioner, as it were, the outstanding re- 
sults of our reading and study of the 
efforts of our specialists is that it ap- 
pears that development after develop- 
ment is popping on every possible 
tangent, without any regard to pur- 
pose and with no view to symmetry. 
Or, to quote, the slogan seems to be: 
“shape tactics to fit means.’’ The 
natural law makes invention follow 
necessity. And while an instrument 
that would work havoe to the people 
on Mars would be most entertaining, 
we have no other use for it here. 

Also, we are forced to notice that, 
while with every other word we are 
told of the far-reaching effects these 
weapons will have in the change of 
battle procedure, it is markedly evi- 
dent that all these designs count on 
finding their objectives in the battle 
formations of the World War. 

The Chaldeans used the horse in 
battle in 2100 B. C.; but it was not 
until Philip of Macedon (335 B. C.) 
gave him his proper place that he ever 
amounted to anything. And he has 
held the same place, and has amounted 
to something ever since. 

With the belief that our Infantry 
can give the proper place to the motor 
vehicle in battle—at least for the serv- 
ice of the Infantry—the following sug- 
gestions as to what the Infantry needs 
in the way of tanks are offered, with 
the hope that they may bring forth ex- 
pressions from other sources and per- 
haps help in arriving at a specification 
for a type of vehicle, so that our ex- 
perimenters may strive to produce the 
best possible for issue to the Service. 

First, we want a vehicle to carry a 
complete combat group, either a squad 
or a man more or fewer than that, 


a 


through as many of the natural stages 
of combat with as nearly their com- 
plete equipment as possible. The squad 
is a recognized combat organization in 
the Infantry, and there is no reason 
evident why it should be changed. 

Our vehicle should be able to pro- 
ceed on ordinary roads at a fair rate 
of speed—fifteen to twenty miles an 
hour—with reasonable comfort to its 
occupants. It should have antiaircraft 
armament and protection from gas. 
While cruising, it should have free 
ventilation, and should not subject its 
crew to extreme heat. So much for the 
route column. 

For development, our vehicle should 
be readily convertible into a cross- 
country machine. The operation of 
transformation should be feasible by 
less than its entire crew, as few as pos- 
sible being required. 

For approach march our vehicle 
should maneuver quickly, cover ground 
rapidly and provide good vision for 
both commander and operator. Here 
also, since it will be used for patrol 
work, and since meeting engagements 
are not out of the question, it should 
have armament for antitank and anti- 
personnel purposes. 

For advancing the attack by fire and 
movement, our vehicle should be able 
to deliver accurate fire in a volume 
equal to that of, at least, two squads of 
infantry while stationary, and of rea- 
sonable accuracy and volume while in 
motion. It should provide protection 
against small arms fire and, if possible, 
‘other fire. 

For the assault our vehicle should 
provide carrying space for the rifles, 
bayonets, and hand grenades of the 
occupants. There should be openings 
for rapid egress so that at least half of 
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the occupants can get out simulta- 
neously. 

The characteristics already noted 
will also fit our vehicle for the pursuit 
and the defense. 


In brief, we need an armored com- 
bination wheel-traetor vehicle with ar- 
mored body, somewhat on the order of 
a foreign passenger coach, with doored 
compartments for the oeeupants, so ar- 
ranged that the upper parts of these 
compartments can be opened. There 
should be machine guns on both sides, 
front and rear, eapable of one hundred 
and eighty-degree manipulation, and a 
37-mm. or similar gun in an all-round 
traversing turret on top. 

If we should have six such weapons 
to each rifle platoon, what would be 
the changes in the duties of Capt. John 
Doe when he goes to battle? Let us 
follow him. 


His company, after a comfortable 


and protected night’s sleep, with the 


rest of the regiment, embarks at 
Pointsville at 2:00 a. m., moving in 
column with twenty yard distances. 
The vehicles travel forty miles to the 
outpost line at Harmon. Here, at 4:30 
a. m., they change into cross-country 
conveyors. 

The battalion zone of action is one- 
lalf mile to the left. Company A is 
advance guard. <A vehicle proceeds as 
the point, followed by the remaining 
five vehicles of its platoon at a distance 
of about one hundred yards as advance 
party, and in turn followed by a pla- 
toon at somewhat greater distance as 
support, and the remainder of the com- 
pany still farther in rear as reserve. 

Tanks are sent to the flanks as 
patrols, or foot patrols are sent out, 
as the ease demands. Contact is by 


motoreycle with side car, or foot, as 
circumstances permit. 

The battalion arrives in its sector 
and deploys. Two companies are in 
the assault and one is in reserve. The 
frontages are about the same as would 
be used for infantry on foot. Platoons 
deploy with three vehicles at forty or 
fifty yard intervals in the first wave, 
followed at forty or fifty yards in 
echelon by the other section. Platoon 
deploy as for foot formation. The pla- 
toon headquarters vehicle leads the as- 
sault wave and sends forward either 
foot scouts or a scout vehicle. Flank 
vehicles guard the flanks or maintain 
contact with flank units. Each ve- 
hicle avoids dangerous areas. And so 
on through the approach march. 

The battalion arrives within engage- 
ment range of the opponent. He is in 
defenses, on foot, or also in tanks. The 
battalion halts in favorable positions 
(or if fire is accurate enough, con- 
tinues its advance) and engages the 
enemy with fire. As the battalion 
gains fire superiority, the companies 
close with the enemy, moving by 
bounds, vehicle by vehicle. 

We arrive at the enemy’s position. 
Our leading waves continue through 
and pursue. Our following waves dis- 
embark and clean up. Reorganization, 
pursuit, continuation of the attack, or 
organization for defense ensue. 

So much when everything goes well. 
Perhaps, however, when we developed, 
we had an abrupt wooded mountain 
side for our zone of action. Out of the 
vehicles, on with rifle and bayonet, and 
up we go in conformity with our com- 
bat principles. Or if, on reaching the 
zone of enemy fire, we find his artillery 
picking our tanks off with deadly ac- 
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curacy, the signal ‘‘out’’ is given and 
the struggle for fire superiority and 
advance becomes a fire-and-movement- 
on-foot proposition. Rivers to cross, 
anything, we are still infantry! 

Of course we want mechanization. 
We want big guns to roll alongside of 
us; we want every help in the world 
that we can get. But we shall always 
have our problem in our minds, and 
we know that there is nothing that will 
replace infantry. Let us have these 
tanks to help us, let us have all of the 
auxiliary support that we can, but let 
us not be confused with the problems 


—.. 


of changing our basie principles to ac. 
cord with schemes that do not fit. 

If our artillery falls too far behind 
to support us it is no longer our artil- 
lery. And if our tanks go too far 
ahead to help us, they are not our 
tanks. 

The infantry tank should be a part 
of us. We need it to save us miles of 
walking, to carry us to where we want 
to be at the proper time, and to pro- 
tect us in our hardest task, that of clos- 
ing with the enemy and of occupying 
his position. 

Let us have an infantry tank. 


D 


To Arms 


Srarr Set. F. W. KisrenMACHER 
ARMS secured our independence; 
ARMS established our sovereignty ; 
ARMS preserved the Union; 

ARMS blazed the trail to the West; 

ARMS liberated oppressed Peoples ; 

ARMS prevented Imperial domination; 
ALL hail to ARMS 
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Living Conditions in China 
Lirut. H. W. Lysrap, Infantry 


\ reply to the question, ‘‘Glad to 

be baek?’’ the old China resident, 
just returned from home leave will 
usually reply enthusiastically, ‘‘ Tick- 
led to death. Couldn’t get back soon 
enough !’’ 

What is it about China—what makes 
them so eager to return? The ‘‘lure of 
the East’’ someone replies, and the new 
arrival wonders just what this term 
means. Most of us who go out to the 
15th Infantry at Tientsin, however, are 
not long in doubt. Someone has aptly 
said that the ‘‘eall of the East’’ is 
“Boy!’’—which may sum up in a 
word the seeret of China’s popularity 
as a foreign station. 

It is no exaggeration to say that for 
the man of small means—the average 
Army officeer—living conditions are 
better in China than anywhere that he 
can hope to be stationed. The term 
living conditions ineludes housing, 
food, servants, recreation, the acquisi- 
tion of beautiful things, and contact 
with interesting people and events. Of 
course there is often a tendency on the 
part of China enthusiasts, when de- 
scribing their tour there, to exaggerate 
the length to which the dollar will go, 
and to attribute superhuman feats to 
the Number One Boy. On the other 
hand, there are those who can see no 
good in that service, and whose chief 
wail seems to be that it is not like the 
Army post back home. 

The following is an attempt to strike 
a’ mean between these two attitudes 





and to present the facts about living 
conditions as the writer found them 
during a recent tour in Tientsin. 

The Chinese dollar, commonly known 
as the ‘‘Mex’’ dollar, is used every- 
where in Tientsin except at the com- 
missary and the post exchange. While 
the banks deal in taels, this medium of 
exchange does not concern the indi- 
vidual American in any way and need 
not be considered. The Mex dollar 
fluctuates from day to day, but it is 
generally worth about fifty cents gold 
—for every one of our dollars, we get 
two Chinese dollars. Furthermore, the 
purchasing value of the Chinese dollar 
in China is as great as, if not greater 
than, that of the American dollar here. 
In the following, all prices mentioned 
will be in Chinese currency. 

‘Houses are usually easy to obtain. 
A good house—brick construction, all 
modern conveniences, furnace, living 
room, dining room, two or more bed- 
rooms, and servants’ quarters—about 
ten minutes’ walk from the barracks, 
ean usually be obtained in a good sec- 
tion of the city (a foreign or ex- 
foreign concession, resembling in many 
respects a good residential section of 
the average American or European 
city) for a monthly rental of from 
ninety to one hundred and ten dollars 
(about forty to fifty dollars gold). 
Many of the junior Army officers live 
in a section that they affectionately 
eall ‘‘The Alley,’’ in older houses with- 
out steam heat, which rent for as little 


‘During the past three years the exchange has averaged well over two for one, 
and it is understood that it is now about three for one, or three Chinese dollars for one 


American dollar. 
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as fifty dollars per month. Larger, 
more elaborate houses may be obtained 
at correspondingly higher rentals. 

Good servants, who know no hours 
and seldom ask for a day off, are easy 
to get at a total cost of about eighty- 
five or ninety dollars per houseful. 
This includes boy (butler), cook, coolie 
(clean up man), nurse or lady’s maid, 
and one rickshaw boy. To us this 
seems an absurdly large number of 
servants to one small household, but 
trouble is surely ahead of him who at- 
tempts to change this age-old assign- 
ment to duties of the Chinese servant. 
The boy will not cook, and the cook 
will not wash the dishes or serve, and 
the coolie was born a coolie and can 
not imagine himself in the elevated 
position of houseboy. But his own 
duties each will perform faithfully and 
well, and once the right combination 
is secured the mistress of the house has 
few worries left. A good boy will 
usually cost eighteen or twenty dollars ; 
a good cook, twenty dollars; a coolie, 
ten dollars; an amah (nurse), eighteen 
or twenty dollars, and a private rick- 
shaw man, with rickshaw, eighteen or 
twenty dollars. The more affluent have 
in addition a Number Two boy, who 
costs about fifteen dollars per month, 
and a chauffeur at about thirty dollars. 
While the Chinese servant is not per- 
fect, he is, judging by our American 
product, very nearly so; and, the many 
reports to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, is honest, faithful, easy to handle, 
and unfailingly cheerful. The diffi- 
culties encountered with Chinese ser- 
vants are usually the fault of the em- 
ployer who fails to realize that ‘‘ East 
is East and West is West.”’ 

‘*But what do you eat?’’ is perhaps 
one of the questions most frequently 


-— 


asked of people who return from 
China. As well ask ‘‘What do you 
wear?’’ Except for fresh milk and 
uncooked vegetables, the foreigner in 
China eats what he would here, only 
more elaborately. The post commissary 
stocks everything that is stocked in 
commissaries in the States and will or- 
der for individuals exceptional articles, 
such as grapefruit, oranges, and let- 
tuce, from the States for delivery on 
the army transports. There are many 
good grocery stores within a short dis- 
tance of the barracks that stock every- 
thing handled by grocery stores here. 
The local markets—not too sanitary 
in appearance, but due to the precau- 
tions necessarily taken with all food- 
stuffs in China, perfectly safe—handle 
all sorts of fresh meats, poultry, game, 
fish, fruits, and vegetables at very low 
prices. As it is not safe to use fresh 
milk and cream, condensed or pow- 
dered milk, procurable at the commis- 
sary or at numerous places in the city, 
is used for the most part. As to the 
cost of living, it is safe to say that the 
average food bill of a family of three 
will not exceed one hundred dollars 
Mex per month, exclusive of wine and 
liquors. The best beer, wines, and 
liquors can be purchased locally at 
very reasonable prices, or ordered 
from Europe in large quantities at a 
considerable saving over local prices. 
Some divergence of opinion exists 
on the question of clothing purchased 
in China. Very little can be purchased 
ready made, but there is practically 
nothing that can not be made to meas- 
ure. Materials for clothing are very 
good and very cheap. As there has 
been practically no import duty on 
goods entering China in the past— 
and there is probably no more than 
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twenty-five per cent since the new 
tari’ regulations took effect, British 
woolens and Chinese and Japanese 
silks of the best quality ean be ob- 
tained at about half what they would 
cost in this country. It is in the tailor- 
ing that the trouble oceurs. If the 
purchaser knows exactly what he 
wants and how it should be made, the 
results will be very satisfactory ; if not, 
he may have bad luek. There are 
British tailors in Tientsin, but their 
prices are much higher than those of 
the Chinese tailors and their work is 
not always correspondingly _ better. 
Suffice it to say, be the clothes good or 
had, praetieally every officer who goes 
to China buys them and wears them 
and continues to wear them for a con- 
siderable time on his return to the 
States. The same remarks are in gen- 
eral applicable to ladies’ tailors. The 
smart woman who knows what she 
wants can have it made very cheaply 
by a Chinese tailor with very gratify- 
ing results; her less talented sister has 
them made, but with only mediocre 
success. There is, however, an increas- 
ingly large number of French and 
Russian hatmakers and dressmakers in 
Tientsin who are undoubtedly turning 
out a better product than the Chinese 
tailors. Shoes’ and all kinds of leather 
goods, of doubtful quality, can be pur- 
chased, made to order, af about half 
the cost of the ready-made article here. 
In general, men’s shoes are not very 
good, but ladies’ shoes, particularly 
evening slippers, in gold or silver bro- 
cade, satin, or faney leather, at ten dol- 
lars per pair are good bargains. Uni- 
lorms, of the very best material, and 
tailoring as good as the average in this 
country, ean be purehased at about 
half the cost in the States. Hong Kong 
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khaki uniforms, which are worn by 
everyone in the summer, cost about 
fifteen dollars a suit. 

Of the many beautiful things that 
ean be bought cheaply in China, the 
best bargains are undoubtedly in rugs 
and linen. Tientsin being the center 
of the rug industry of China, the best 
rugs made can be purchased at from 
two dollars and fifty cents to three dol- 
lars per square foot. Rugs of poorer 
quality can be bought for as little as 
one dollar and seventy-five cents per 
square foot. Irish linens can be pur- 
chased direct from Ireland through the 
post exchange at very low cost. Elab- 
orately embroidered cloths of Irish or 
Chinese linen may be purchased from 
convents or from local dealers at a cost 
little more than that of the linen itself. 
Other articles, such as Minton china, 
Canton china, Japanese silks, Chinese 
silk shawls, crystal, semi-precious jew- 
els of all kinds, and lacquer ware, can 
be purchased very reasonably. The 
average first lieutenant or captain who 
goes out to China can have a very good 
time, participate in most of the gar- 
rison activities, belong to the country 
club, live very well, and come home 
with several Chinese rugs, a good sup- 
ply of fine linen and china, a good 
supply of uniforms, and many other 
odds and ends for use in his house. 

It is in describing the recreational 
facilities of Tientsin that the enthusi- 
ast usually runs away with himself. 
Imagine, if you can, a modern city of 
five thousand inhabitants, none of 
whom are of the working classes, most 
of whom are military or consular offi- 


cers, branch managers of large foreign’ 


banks, and firms or managers of large 
loeal industries,.of all nationalities, all 
living in very good homes, on good 
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paved streets, many in very beautiful 
homes, all living in an elaborate, old- 
world style with servants to attend to 
every whim, and practically all mem- 
bers of one or more of the clubs, and 
you have a pretty accurate picture of 
the foreign section of Tientsin. This 
foreign section is composed of the 
British, French, Italian, and Japanese 
concessions, and the ex-German, ex- 
Austrian, and ex-Belgian concessions, 
areas owned and controlled by, or once 
owned and controlled by the nations 
concerned, and in which, as a rule, the 
citizens of that. nation live and carry 
on business. Each concession is typical 
in many respects of the nation to 
which it belongs, so that in passing 
from one to the other up the main 
business street of Tientsin we pass suc- 
cessively over Rue de France, which is 
very French in appearance, into Vic- 
toria Road, the same street but another 
concession that one could not mistake 
for anything but British, and then into 
the former Kaiser Wilhelm Strasse, 
now Woodrow Wilson street, which is 
so German in appearance that one has 
difficulty in realizing it. is indeed 
China. 

In a community of this sort, closely 
surrounded by a native city of nearly 
a million, the whites are naturally 
drawn closely together, and a friendly 
and congenial feeling prevails. There 
is social and athletie activity in abun- 
dance, to suit all tastes and needs, 
and one can take it or leave it as he 
desires. A very cosmopolitan city, it 
is not subject to the usual intolerance, 
bigotry, and concern over the affairs 
of others as .is ordinary in a com- 
munity of that size in our own coun- 
try, but it permits everyone to live and 
do pretty much as he chooses, The 


ee 


country club, only about twenty min. 
utes by rickshaw from where most of 
the officers live, has a clubhouse and 
appointments that would do credit 
to any large American city, with a 
spring-floor ball room where evening 
and afternoon dances are held four or 
five times a week ; an attractive lounge, 
a large dining room, squash, hand ball, 
and badminton courts, a one hundred 
and ten-foot swimming pool, billiard 
rooms, twenty tennis courts, and in the 
winter a fine skating rink. Close by is 
the Tientsin Race Club, the largest 
and finest in North China, where race 
meets are held every spring and an- 
tumn, and in which is ineluded the 
Tientsin Polo Club. As many people 
ride in China, the race club is always 
the center of much activity, especially 
during the polo season, and on Sun- 
days during the winter, when riding 
parties, paper hunts and similar rec- 
reations end there for late breakfast. 

The Tientsin Club, right in the city, 
has a very fine building and affords 
billiards, bridge, poker, an excellent 
library, and the most congenial bar in 
town. Across the river, about twenty- 
five minutes by rickshaw from the bar- 
racks, is the Tientsin Golf Club. While 
the course is dirt throughout and is 
built in an old Chinese graveyard, the 
club has a large membership and does 
provide golf of a sort. Another golf 
course, which will be much better, is 
projected at the Country Club. In ad- 
dition to the above, there are the Tient- 
sin Tennis Club, the Paper Hunt Club, 
the Badminton Club, the Swimming 
Club, the Rowing Club, the Rugby 
Club, the Ice Hockey Club, and others 
of smaller membership and often only 
temporary quarters during the playing 
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season, but which afford plenty of 
sport and amusement. 

Membership in the Country Club is 
conditional upon membership in the 
Race Club, which costs thirty dollars 
per year for a single person or family. 
The Country Club dues are five dollars 
per month for one and three dollars 
additional for two, no initiation fees. 
Swimming, polo, tennis, and so on are 
additional, usually running about ten 
dollars for swimming, fifteen to twenty 
dollars for tennis, and soon. The dues 
to the Tientsin Club are five dollars 
per month (only men belong), and to 
the Golf Club, seventy-five dollars per 
year. All the officers belong to the 
Race Club and the Country Club, only 
a few to the other clubs. 


Most officers who play polo are on 
mounted status in the regiment and 
get mounts; other mounts for riding 
purposes are usually available from 
the mounted detachment. Those who 
wish to purchase mounts can obtain a 
good pony (all mounts are Mongolian 
ponies) for about one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. His food, stabling, 
and pay for a groom will amount to 
about twenty-five dollars per month 
for one pony and forty dollars for two. 
With mounts easily available, most offi- 
cers and their wives ride, and polo and 
cross-country riding are very popular. 
As the ponies are small, the polo is not 
of the best, but it is very exciting, with 
very keen rivalry between the teams of 
the American Army, the British Army, 
and the loeal civilians. Every autumn 
an interport tournament is held, in 
either Peking or Tientsin, in which 
Shanghai teams often participate, and 
which, next to the race meet, is the 
biggest single social and athletic event 
of the year. 


Wherever there are soldiers there 
are naturally baseball, basketball, box- 
ing, and such activities. Tientsin is no 
exception. On the contrary, there is 
probably as good a brand of army ath- 
leties there as at any station in the 
service. A North China baseball league, 
composed of teams from the 15th In- 
fantry, the American civilians, the 
Japanese Army, the Japanese civilians, 
and the Peking Marines, furnishes 
good baseball every Saturday and Sun- 
day during the season. The British at 
the same time are playing rugby, soc- 
eer, or cricket on nearby fields in 
Recreation Park in competition with 
French and Italian military or civilian 
teams, and occasionally a Chinese or 
Japanese team. Each spring a North 
China track and field meet is held in 
Tientsin, at which teams from all the 
foreign military forces in Tientsin and 
Peking take part, as well as teams 
from all the large Chinese colleges and 
universities in*North China. There is 
also the French meet, principally for 
the military forces in Tientsin, which 
is held at the French barracks and is 
always bitterly contested. In winter, 
boxing, skating, hockey, and basketball 
hold sway in both military and civilian 
circles. Basketball is about the only 
sport in which we compete to any ex- 
tent with the Chinese, the Tientsin 
league having four or five Chinese 
Club and college teams in it. 

For evening entertainment, there 
are several good moving picture houses 
(silent as yet) which show the best 
American silent pictures, dancing at 
the Country Club, the Astor House 
hotel, or one of the numerous night 
clubs, or bridge with your neighbor. 
Servants being so plentiful, entertain- 
ing presents no difficulties, and parties 
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large and small are far more numerous 
than in our own pleasure-loving coun- 
try. 

So much for the life of the foreign 
community within its own confines. 
Tiring of that, there are always many 
interesting and pleasant things to do 
in the native city—shepping, always 
fascinating, the Chinese restaurant, 
the Chinese theatre, a sampan (small 
Chinese boat), a ride on the canals by 
moonlight, a trip to Peking and the 
palaces of the Manchus ninety miles 
away, to the Western Hills just outside 
of Peking, to the Ming Tombs or to the 
Great Wall thirty miles farther north. 
For the hunter there is excellent shoot- 
ing at the mouth of the river, about 
thirty miles away; at Taku there are 
ducks, geese, wild turkey and other 
game. Depending upon political con- 
ditions in North China, big game ex- 
peditions, principally for wild boar, 
can sometimes be arranged in the 
neighboring province of Shansi, sev- 
eral days’ journey away. As there are 
practically no motor roads in China 
outside of the foreign settlements of 
the large cities, none of these expedi- 
tions can be made in a car, but must 
be by rail, on foot and donkey, or by 
native cart. A car, incidentally, is not 
at all necessary in Tientsin, but is a 
great convenience in getting around 
the city, and should be taken by those 
who have them. Cars can usually be 
disposed of on leaving at a much better 
price than they will bring here. 

Not by any means the least of the 
pleasures of a tour in Tientsin are the 
summers at the seashore. There being 
no available space for a target range 
near Tientsin, the 15th Infantry goes 
to Chinwangtao, about one hundred 
and eighty miles away, for its target 


——. 


practice. It goes down in June and 
comes back in late August or Septem. 
ber. Here we have built a very fine 
camp, about a mile from the native vil. 
lage and port of Chinwangtao, that is 
in many respects a more pleasant sum- 
mer retreat than the neighboring re- 
sort of Peitaho. In the foreign section 
of the port (very small) there is a fine 
little club where dances are held when- 
ever a transport or a naval vessel puts 
in, or on any other occasion. There are 
also tennis courts at this club where 
officers may play, and an excellent 
nine-hole golf course. 

As it gets very hot in Tientsin from 
the end of June to the latter part of 
August, most of the families of officers 
and married enlisted men usually go 
to the summer camp, where they are 
very comfortable in hospital and offi- 
cers’ wall tents with brick floors coy- 
ered with straw matting, brick side- 
walks, electric lights, nearby shower- 
baths, an excellent mess, a good reere- 
ation hall, and the best beach in North 
China only about three hundred yards 
away. Many officers build their own 
houses of straw matting on wooden 
frames, brick floors, and running 
water, at a very low cost, and they are 
usually able to sell them to new ar- 
rivals on their departure. While most 
of the officers have little time to enjoy 
the camp and the beach, it is ideal for 
the wives and the children, particu- 
larly the latter, on whom the summer 
heat of Tientsin is apt to be very hard. 

In spite of the prevalence of disease 
and the very unsanitary conditions in 
China, most foreigners remain very 
healthy during their tours there, par- 
ticularly the children. This is no doubt 


“due to the climate and to the fact that, 


as the country is so unsanitary and dis- 
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ease so rampant among the natives, the 
foreigner is at onee impressed with the 
vital necessity for great care, and there 
is never a tendeney to forsake the 
necessary precautions. Water must al- 
ways be boiled before drinking, vege- 
tables must never be eaten raw, and 
plenty of exereise must be taken. None 
of these becomes a burden. The serv- 
ants, while they require close super- 
vision, are fairly trustworthy in these 
matters, and the health of the com- 
mand is usually very good. Having an 
amah who is constantly on hand, chil- 
dren probably spend much more time 
out in the air and sunshine than they 
do in our own country, and in this 
manner undoubtedly keep up their re- 
sistance to disease, and actually thrive. 
While the summers are very hot, the 
winters are not very cold and there is 
little snow, so that children can be out 
of doors a great deal of the time the 
year round. With an excellent station 
hospital, the Rockefeller Institute, and 
the German hospital in Peking, excel- 
lent medical advice and assistance are 
always obtainable. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable 
benefits of a tour in China is the close 
contact one has with interesting people 
of all nationalities, and the fairly in- 
timate acquaintance one makes with 
the events in the Far East. There we 
meet the officers of the British, French, 
Italian, and Japanese forces; civilians 
from all the nations of the earth; ex- 
plorers, adventurers, even beach comb- 
ers, and most of the good and bad of 
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the China coast. We meet some of the 
important Chinese military and politi- 
eal figures, and make friends among 
the ordinary Chinese people, than 
whom there are no finer anywhere in 
the world. 

Day by day we observe the customs 
of a different people, and a far away, 
strange nation, where everything is so 
different from our own land. We visit 
the gorgeous palaces and temples of a 
once proud empire; and in a few hours 
on horseback get out into a country 
very little changed since the time of 
Kubla Khan. We can—but not all of 
us do. It must be admitted that a 
good many of our officers might as well 
be in Nome, for all that they see and 
learn of China. But it is there for the 
taking. 

As all political developments in 
North China may directly affect our 
mission there, we were forced to follow 
fairly closely the politics of the coun- 
try and the course of the civil wars 
that seem always to be in progress. The 
latter are often taking place within 
earshot of Tientsin and we get closer to 
actual service there than anywhere else 
in the Army at the present time. We 
see revolution from the inside, for the 
revolution in China is by no means yet 
ended. We see at first hand the subtle 
workings of the Soviet. If we want 
to, we see and learn a great deal, and 
have as interesting and pleasant a tour 
of foreign duty as has ever been avail- 
able to a member of our Army. 
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Gas effect’ 


Lieut. Con. CHARLES E. T, Lunn, C. W. 8. 


HE combat officer, when his unit 

is menaced by chemical agents, 
must make quick decisions. Upon these 
decisions depend the safety of his men 
and, frequently, the success or failure 
of his mission. As a rule he has neither 
time nor opportunity to consult a 
chemical specialist, but must act on his 
own knowledge. He should, therefore, 
be familiar enough with the behavior 
of chemical warfare agents to rec- 
ognize their effect and carry out his 
mission in spite of the obstacles they 
create. 

In a previous study,? we discussed 
the way in which the behavior of mus- 
tard or yperite, characteristic of the 
persistent agents, may be studied by 
observing snow and surface moisture. 
It was shown that, just as snow and 
moisture evaporate to form humidity 
in the air, so mustard, sprinkled on 
the ground, foliage, and other surfaces, 
evaporates to form clouds of poisonous 
gas; that mustard infection of the 
ground will disappear most readily in 
places where snow first disappears and 
damp ground dries, and that it will 
persist abnormally where snow remains 
and ground stays wet after the rest of 
the country is dry and clear. In this 
former study, we limited our discus- 
sion to the contact effect of persistent 
agents. We shall now consider what 
we may call the gas effect of all means 
of chemical warfare. To appreciate 
gas effect, it is necessary to study the 


action of wind upon chemical agents 
in the field. 

Upon being released, chemicals mix 
with the air and form clouds of vapor, 
mist, or smoke. Their transportation 
from the point of release to their ob- 
jective depends upon the movement 
of the air. In addition to the element 
of mere transportation, however, the 
wind has other mechanical effects. Un- 
der certain conditions, the clouds hang 
together in dense concentrated form 
and drift for long distances. Under 
other conditions, they are torn to 
pieces and soon become ineffective. 

Wind, although the result of general 
weather conditions, is affected mate- 
rially by the terrain, such as woods, 
hills, valleys, structures, and vegeta- 
tion, over which it blows. The terrain 
has, therefore, a marked influence on 
the movement and effectiveness of 
chemical clouds, and must be taken 
into account by the combat officer 
whenever employment of chemical 
agents, or protection against them, is 
to be considered. 

When we consider the dependence of 
gas on a medium as changeable as the 
wind, and realize the variety of condi- 
tions by which this inconstant medium 
is affected, it would seem almost hope- 
less to gain knowledge of practical 
value by so simple a process as that of 
observing every-day phenomena. Yet, 
if an officer goes about it in a sys- 
tematic way, taking things in their 


* By special arrangement between the author and the editors, this article appears 
in publications other than the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


* INFANTRY JOURNAL, February, 1930. 
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proper order, and then coordinates his 
observations with a view to their mili- 
tary application, he will find that the 
problem is much simpler than it seems. 
He will soon aequire instinetive knowl- 
edge which, with common sense, will 
enable him to make proper decisions in 
most of the situations in which he will 
encounter chemical agents in the field. 
To profit from his observations, how- 
ever, he must approach the problem in 
a logical manner and arrive at a fair 
understanding of each of its inde- 
pendent faetors before attempting to 
combine them in final deductions. A 
logical procedure for such a purpose 
will be to consider: first, the wind it- 
self; second, the effect of terrain upon 
winds; and, third, the effects of winds 
and terrain upon gas. 

Wind is defined by its direction and 
its velocity. Its direction is always in- 
dicated by the point of the compass 
from which it blows. For practical 
purposes, in the field, this direction 
may be determined by wetting the 
finger and holding it vertical (the side 
from which the wind comes becomes 
cold); by throwing bits of grass or 
straw into the air and watching their 
drift; by observing a flag or the drift 
of smoke. For tactical purposes, the 
last-named method is preferable, as it 
tends to correct for local irregularities. 
Sometimes the wind is unsteady and 
shifts from quarter to quarter; and 
sometimes there is practically no move- 
ment whatever. Winds of less velocity 
than six miles per hour are usually 
unsteady. 

The velocity of wind is measured in 
miles per hour or in meters per second. 
Its accurate determination requires a 
special instrument which is seldom 
available in the field. In chemical war- 
tare, however, the combat officer needs 


no such accurate determination, nor 
does he need to know the actual num- 
ber of miles per hour at which the 
wind is moving. For practical use, the 
well-known Beaufort system, which re- 
quires no equipment, is quite sufficient. 
In using the Beaufort scale for chemi- 
eal warfare purposes, the miles per 
hour (M. P. H.) may be neglected; 
wind velocity is given approximately 
by its descriptive name. 


BEAUFORT SCALE (In part) 
Classification and Effect M.P.H. 
Calm. No perceptible movement; 
smoke rises vertically . te 
Light Air. No perceptible “move- 
ment; smoke slants; wind vanes 
not affected 2 
Slight Breeze. Wind felt on face; 
moves ordinary wind vane; moves 
leaves but not branches; slight 
movement of flag 4 
Gentle Breeze. Leaves and small 
twigs in constant motion; blows 
up dry leaves and paper; flag up 
three-quarters 8 
Moderate Breeze. Small branches 
- are moved; raises dust and drives 
leaves and paper before it; flag 
up and falls often 12 
Fresh Breeze. Small trees in leaf 
begin to sway; crested wavelets 
on inland waters; flag up and falls 
less often 16 
Strong Breeze. Large branches in 
motion; whistling heard in tele- 
Fa Bl wires; raises dust clouds; 
up and flaps continuously ..... 22 
High. Wind. Whole trees in motion, 
inconvenience felt in walking 
against the wind 28 
Gale. Breaks twigs off trees and 
greatly impedes progress . wanie, OO 




















The effect of terrain on wind is 
something of which we take advantage 
in our every-day life, but to which 
very few, persons pay any particular 
attention. The terrain affects not only 
the velocity, but also the direction and 
steadiness of the wind. When the wind 
comes to an obstacle in its path, it 
tends to pass around it or over it. Air 
is a fluid, and just as fluid water fol- 
lows certain channels in its course to 
the sea, so air, near the ground, tends 
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to follow channels of least resistance, 
such as valleys and streets, in sweeping 
over the surface of the earth. War 
gases are usually heavier than air and, 
especially at night, tend like water to 
drain into depressions, such as mime 
eraters and shell holes, and form 
pockets of comparatively high concen- 
tration. In passing through continuous 
obstructions, such as brush, trees and 
groups of structures, resistance to its 
motion causes the wind to slow down. 
It is, in faet, only over open spaces 
that the wind conforms, in direction, ve- 
locity and steadiness, to the great nat- 
ural forces which bring it into being. 

Chemical clouds, whether composed 
of gas, of liquid drops, or of solid par- 
ticles, have been found, by exhaustive 
experiment, to behave very much alike, 
and to act like fumes, fogs, and smokes 
of every-day occurrence. By observ- 
ing these common phenomena and 
their relation to the wind by which 
they are borne, we can gain reliable 
information as to the behavior of their 
counterparts, the chemical clouds. Fog 
and smoke are things which are so 
familiar to us that, although we pay no 
special attention to them, we sense in- 
stinetively how they should behave. 
Should any unusual influence cause 
them to act in an abnormal manner, 
the fact would command our attention 
immediately. If we visualize, in fog 
and smoke, the chemical clouds to 
which they are analogous, we quickly 
attain a ‘‘gas sense’’ which will guide 
us instinctively under conditions of 
chemical warfare. 

Conforming to the logical order of 
procedure, an officer will do well, at 
first, to confine his attention to the 
wind itself. A good plan is to 
familiarize himself with the Beaufort 
Seale, a copy of which he will do well 


ee 


to carry in his pocket, and make g 
practice, in all kinds of weather, of 
identifying the wind by its direetion 
and Beaufort name. He should also 
note its character as to steadiness and 
the amount of its variation. Soon, 
like a sailor, he will be able to ree. 
ognize winds instinetively and be, at 
all times, subconsciously aware of 
their characteristics. 

As soon as the recognition of winds 
becomes instinetive, the officer will be 
prepared to observe the relation of 
wind to terrain and to gas. To deter. 
mine the effect of terrain upon wind, 
it is necessary to observe its direction, 
velocity and steadiness in the open, 
and then, within an interval of time 
sufficiently brief to guard against 
change, make the same observations on 
various kinds of terrain. Where two 
or more officers work together, these 
observations can be made _ simulta- 


‘neously. A comparison of results indi- 


eates the effect which it is desired to 
ascertain. Certain terrain features, 
such as valleys, mountain sides and 
open-sea beaches are characterized by 
winds which vary with the time of day 
or night. Knowledge of these winds 
and of their variations is exceedingly 
valuable for tactical purposes. 

The simplest way to get an idea of 
the effect of wind upon gas is to make 
systematic observations of the drift of 
smoke from chimneys, railway locomo- 
tives, and other suitable sources. By 
noting, for different kinds of wind, the 
behavior of the smoke cloud, the man- 
ner in which it dissipates or hangs to- 
gether, and any tendency on its part to 
form persistent blankets of smoke, one 
ean gain accurate and practical know!- 
edge of the behavior of gas under like 
circumstances. 
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\ vord of caution is necessary, how- 
ever. un connection with the interpre- 
tation of these observations. The visi- 
bility of smoke is due to comparatively 
large partieles of solid matter which it 
contains. These settle out of the cloud 
and fall to the ground. The fine, in- 
visible particles and the gas travel for 
considerable distances beyond the ap- 
parent range of the smoke. One should 
not be misled, therefore, by the short 
distance within which the smoke re- 
mains visible. A better idea may be 
had of the effective range of gas travel 
from the noticeable fumes and odors 
from manufacturing plants and city 
incinerators. 

The effeet of terrain upon gas fol- 
lows, by natural deduction from our 
conclusions as to the effect of terrain 
upon wind and of wind upon gas. It 
is frequently possible to observe the 
behavior of smoke or fog in such places 
as woods, valleys, ravines, and on low 
levels crossed while motoring along 
highways. Where opportunities from 
natural eauses are lacking, it is easy 
to create them by artificial means. For 
this purpose a bonfire of wet straw, 
or a smoke candle is exceedingly use- 
ful. It is both instructive and inter- 
esting to test, by such means, the ac- 
curacy of eonelusions based on the 
methods above deseribed. 

An officer’s taetical problem, under 
chemical warfare conditions, involves, 
as a rule, the movement or emplace- 
ment of elements of his command so as 
'o accomplish his mission with the 
smallest number of casualties. The 
problems of both movement and em- 
placement involve, in turn, the selee- 
tion of terrain on which the danger 
from gas is at a minimum. In the 


early gas operations of the World 
War, all clouds of any tactical conse- 
quence orginated in the enemy’s posi- 
tion, and the problem of guarding 
against them was comparatively sim- 
ple. With the development of effective 
chemical projectiles, however, the 
source of the cloud became a matter of 
uncertainty. With the introduction of 
persistent agents such as mustard, it 
became necessary to guard against gas 
from one’s own chemical means as well 
as from those of the enemy. These 
gases created a further element of un- 
certainty due to the fact that their 
dispersion was not signalled by any 
noticeable indication. 

The problem introduced by these 
elements of uncertainty is simplified, 
however, by the fact that, at a given 
instant, the only gas to be feared is 
that which originates to windward of 
the troops concerned. With a shift of 
wind, these sourees may cease to be a 
menace, while danger arises from 
sources formerly to leeward but now 
up wind. Viewed in this light, the 
problem becomes one of the wind 
which blows rather than of the cloud’s 
source which it may be impossible to 
predict. 

With the searching powers of mod- 
ern artillery and combat aviation, it is 
manifestly impossible to find absolute 
shelter from the enemy’s chemical 
agents. But we can select routes of 
movement and positions so as to 
minimize the probability of exposure 
to concentrated clouds, or of extended 
exposure to clouds of lower concentra- 
tion. It is quite evident that, with a 
non-persistent cloud, the stronger the 
wind, the shorter the time of exposure 
of the troops in its path. The wind 
also promotes the dissipation of the 
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cloud and reduces its concentration. 
It is further evident that, where the 
absence of wind permits the cloud to 
hover undisturbed, the danger from 
concentration and that from continued 
exposure are both at a maximum. A 
terrain feature such as a forest or a 
crest, which arrests the movement of 
air and tends to absorb or deflect the 
cloud which it carries, may serve as a 
protecting ‘‘windbreak’’ to ground in 
its lee. On the other hand, where air 
flows naturally through channels such 
as valleys and ravines, it will tend to 
collect gas from considerable areas and 
form clouds which, although so low in 
concentration as to be unnoticeable, are 
dangerous on continued exposure. 

For protection against chemical 
agents, a well-selected route is, there- 
fore, one which crosses the habitually 
wind-swept portions of the terrain, 
and avoids those areas where wind 
tends to lose its velocity. It should 
pass to windward of places known to 
be infected with mustard or other per- 
sistent agent. If this is impossible, 
such places should be avoided by a 
distance of not less than a thousand 
yards. While advantage should be 
taken of any intervening windbreaks 
which may shelter troops from gas 
from such a source, such protection 
should be considered as an added fac- 
tor of safety rather than as a substi- 
tute for the precaution of distance 
which should be observed regardless of 
intervening terrain. A _ well-selected 
position conforms to the same require- 
ments and, in addition, should be lo- 
cated so as to avoid exposure of troops 
to the gradual effects of gases borne 
by valley winds. 

As we analyze these requirements, 
two facts become quite evident. The 





first is that routes and positions which 
are favorable when the wind is in one 
quarter may become unfavorable when 
the wind shifts; and the second, that 
the demands of protection from chemi- 
cal agents are frequently in direct op- 
position to those of concealment and 
other tactical necessity. Tactical re. 
quirements must, of course, take pre- 
cedence over all other considerations, 
and routes and positions must fre- 
quently be selected which are faulty 
from the point of view of chemical 
jeopardy. It must be remembered, 
however, that the use of chemicals for 
tactical effect is now common practice, 
and that in selecting routes and posi- 
tions, chemicals must be considered 
along with machine guns and artillery. 
Alternative routes should always be se- 
lected, therefore, to minimize the ef- 
fects that chemicals may produce. 

In modern combat, the element of 
surprise plays an important part. Each 
side exploits it in ever-increasing 
measure to place its opponent at a dis- 
advantage and upset his calculations. 
Commanders must be constantly on the 
alert, therefore, to meet unforeseen de- 
velopments. This responsibility places 
a high premium on battle experience 
or, if such experience be lacking, on 
initiative, tactical instinet and common 
sense. These conditions are accen- 
tuated by the additional element of un- 
certainty which changes of weather 
may produce in the behavior of chem- 
ical agents. Battle experience cannot 
be gained in time of peace; but, by the 
observation of natural phenomena and 
the application of the lessons they 
convey to tactical problems, an off- 
cer can develop ‘‘gas sense’’ and 
tactical habits of mind which will be 
invaluable in combat. 
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The Extent and Cost of Arma- 
ments 


or 


Military Budgets Are Not Always What They Seem To Be 
Pror. Dr. HERMANN Levy’ 


OW great are the sums that vari- 

H ous countries actually spend for 

armaments? And what do these sums 
really mean? 

The uninitiated may assume that one 

may take budget figures at their face 


value. But in the committee of ex- 
perts of the League of Nations, where 
these matters were under considera- 


tion, the question arose: Can the finan- 
cial outlay of a country for armament 
be taken as an accurate measure of 
the meaning of its armament? The 
committee reached the conclusion that 
budget figures do not give an accurate 
picture of the extent and meaning 
of armaments. For example, prices, 
wages, salaries, pensions, and the like, 
vary greatly in different countries. A 
million gold marks spent for armament 
in Germany would probably have an 
entirely different purchasing power 
and an entirely different effective re- 
sult if spent in Italy or Rumania. 
Again, expenditures for an army on a 
voluntary footing differ in amount 
and in effective results from those for 
an army on a compulsory military 
service basis. 

Thus, it is readily apparent that 
hare budget figures are misleading. 
Through the investigations of Mr. P. 
Jacobsen, a Swedish collaborator ex- 
perienced in League of Nations mat- 
ters, comprehensive data on the amount 





of international expenditures for arma- 
ment are available. 

According to Jacobsen, expenditures 
for armament, in millions of pounds, 
were : 


1883 1908 1913 1928 


Great Britain.......... 28 59 77 115 
J en | 44 82 91 
Germany ......... 20 59 100 37 


Sa ae! ce he Um 
Austria Hungary 13 21 24 si 
a 60 92 97 

These figures must be considered in 
relation to price levels, which is the 
only way to arrive at a point of de- 
parture for the purchasing power of 
the expenditures. If 100 is taken for 
the year 1913, the price level for 1908 
would be 90, and that of 1928, 140. 
The total combined armament expendi- 
tures of the six above named great 
powers were much greater in 1928 than 
in 1913. With a rise in the price level 
of forty per cent, this means decrease 
in proportionate costs of armaments. 
Naturally the above figures give only 
actual expenditures for defense pur- 
poses, including pensions, but they do 
not inelude expenditures for relief 
during wars, interest on war loans, 
and others. 


It is worthy of note that in recent 
years some of the newly created states 
and the neutral states show a consider- 
able increase, as shown on next page. 


‘Translated and adapted by Miss Julia Fiebeger from an article in Deutsche- 


Wirtschafts-Zeitung, November 7, 1929. 
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1913 
i 
Rumania Bie. 
I ioe. ae 50.3 
Sweden eae 82.3 


Let us take armament expenditures 
as compared with national incomes of 
the great powers. Jacobsen was right 
in saying, ‘‘The true economic costs 
of the defense organizations of a coun- 
try are as a rule higher—in many 
eases much higher—than the military 
expenditures which are given in the 
budget and actually met by the gov- 
ernment treasury. Obligatory military 
service in particular represents an 
especially heavy burden. The disturb- 
ances of normal economic conditions 
such as are caused by the building of 
strategic railways, for example, or sub- 
sidies to key industries, must be con- 
sidered as in part borne by the pub- 
lic. It is almost impossible to estimate 
the amount of such burdens which are 
outside the budget.”’ 

Therefore, if we take budget figures, 
we take in every case the minimum 
figure of the burden, because they show 
only obvious and direct contributions. 

The- following figures give an ap- 
proximate comparison of the military 
expenditures and the national incomes 
of the great powers. Figures below are 
in millions: 


1925 1928 
1956 2349 million dinars 
4753 7830 =~ Id 
94.2 “ Gulden 
138.0 “ crowns 
51.5 Ga." crowns 


For the smaller European States, 


the figures for percentage of national 
wealth spent for armament are: 














Switzerland 15 
Sweden 2.5 
Austria 12 
Finland 40 
Czechoslovakia 3.2 





The result is: ‘‘ America, you are 
more fortunate . . .’’ In proportion 
to national income (and the taxes are 
much lower than those of the other 
powers) the United States spends less 
on armament than even the defeated 
and disarmed European countries. One 
may take the average total European 
percentage as from three to four per 
cent; that of America is barely more 
than one per cent. As a result, one 
may estimate that if Europe brought 
its military expenditures into the same 
relation with its natural income as does 
America, it would spend, not some 
five hundred and twenty-four million 
pounds sterling, but only about one 
hundred and sixty million pounds 
sterling. From the economic stand- 
point this would be a very great sav- 
ing indeed of unproductive expendi- 
tures. It is true that in such a case 


Per Cent of Na 
tional Income 


Estimated National Military Expen- Spent on Military 





Income ditures Establishment 

1913 1298 1913 1928 1913 1928 

Great Britain, 4.0.0... 22350 3,800 17 115 3.4 3.0 
France, fr...» 37,500 250,000 2,062 11,400 5.5 4.6 
Italy, lire 20,000 110,000 737 4,761 3.2 4.3 
Germany, marks _...... 45,000 60,000 2,056 766 4.6 1.3 
1.1’ 


United States, $ 0000000... 34,400 80,000 491 868 * 1.4 


* These figures include non-military activities such as river and harbor work. 
With these non-military items eliminated, the figures should be: 253, 633, 0.7, and (.8, 


respectively.—Editor. 
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the defensive status of Europe as a_ struggle for disarmament. But, nev- 
whole would sink to the level of that ertheless, well-informed circles will 
of Switzerland or of present-day doubt whether the results of the dis- 
America. armament conferences will amount to 
|; one considers that the total out- much. 

lay of the world for purposes of In any event, the investigation of 
armament, according to the report the figures of cost and meaning of 
from whieh we are quoting, amounts to armaments, as begun and carried on 
almost nine hundred million pounds by the League of Nations, is a step 
sterling, one ean understand the ‘‘ob- forward, even if only a preparatory 
jective’’—in an economie sense—of the one. 


D 


Allotment of West Point Graduates to 
Branches 


HE estimated allotment of the 1930 Class, United 
States Military Academy, is: 























Infantry 100 
Cavalry 18 
Field Artillery 63 i 
Coast Artillery Corps 0 2W.. 31 | 
Corps of Engineers 2000000. 16 | 
Signal Corps 9 
Quartermaster Corps «10 i 
Total ne OD | 





In the event that no cadets, or a number smaller 
than the ten, choose assignment to the Quarmaster 
Corps under this policy, then the remaining unfilled 
allotted assignments will revert to the line branches 
as follows: 


Field Artillery 

Coast Artillery Corps 

Corps of Engineers 

Infantry 

Cavalry 

Total 10 

No graduates of the 1930 Class will be assigned to 

the Air Corps immediately upon graduation. De- 

tails to the Air Corps for the purpose of instruction 

will be made at the time of announcement of assign- 

ments to stations. These details will be made only 

from those individuals who request them, and the 

number to be detailed will be limited only by the 

number who apply and who are found physically 
qualified for flying. 
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Cross Country Driving 
Lieut. Cot. H. A. Frncu, C. E. 


“Full many a boob of purest ray serene, 
Succumbs each summer to the touring itch.” 


T is not always easy for observers to 
detect the early symptoms of the 
touring ailment referred to by the ver- 
sifier, but the later indications are un- 
mistakable. Their development is rather 
insidious. The preliminary symptoms 
inelude a general disinelination to do 
any work of a routine nature, particu- 
larly desk duty. There is a bad taste 
in the mouth, a feeling of debility, and 
one’s critical faculties around the home 
become very acute. Conviction comes 
that with the car in running order, 
and the road winding away to the 
horizon, the only sure cure for the ail- 
ment is to pack up the old suitcase and 
thermos bottle and step on six cylin- 
ders. Why not be off? is the insistent 
question. The answer is, we are off. 
Now, there are two ways of negotiat- 
ing a real tour. One method was de- 
scribed by Harry Pidgeon, the advan- 
turer who went around the world 
alone in a thirty-four-foot sailboat. 
Said Harry, in reply to questions as to 
why he did it: ‘* Well, you know, you 
start out from a port without any par- 
ticular notion of going far. The day 
is fine and you just keep on sailing 
.. and you keep on until it’s quicker 
to go on to the next port than it is to 
go back home.’’ * 
That’s one way. It is good only for 
bachelors and for the class of married 
men who are contemplating wife-deser- 
tion. A better way for the majority of 
home-broken males is to get out the 
well-thumbed atlas, consulting the 
women folk the while, and plot a 
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course on it. Then wait until the pay 
cheek is deposited and set forth. 

A legion of problems will come up 
for decision in connection with a coast- 
to-coast auto trip. With the idea of 
being helpful, this article sets forth 
first-hand impressions and observations 
based on a tour in the summer of 1929 
from Virginia to California and re- 
turn. Westward it touched Washing- 
ton, D. C., Indianapolis, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Albuquerque, Grand Can- 
yon, Needles and Los Angeles. East- 
ward the high points were San Fran- 
cisco, Salt Lake City, Cheyenne, 
Omaha, Indianapolis, and Washington. 

Car. The old gag has it that some 
people feel their poverty very keenly, 
while others stay away from automo- 
bile shows. In any event, this author 
stayed away, and made the tour in a 
Studebaker coach of 1925 vintage. Last 
year’s car will do the trick for any- 
body if it still has pep enough to ne- 
gotiate a stiff grade in second without 
boiling its head off. 

Lodging or Camping. In spite of 
the funds in hand resulting from leav- 
ing bills unpaid, it is usually necessary 
for the average tourist to sing low on 
the tune of expense. Camping is cer- 
tainly cheaper than more elaborate 
lodgings. But there is another side to 
the picture. Making a camp regularly 
after a hard day’s driving is a bloom- 
ing bore. This sort of thing goes well 
enough where the party is to remain 
in place for days at a time, but it is 
no fun after a day behind the wheel, 
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particularly if no member of the party 
has a good frying pan technique. 

Hotel or Private Home Lodging. 
The latter is cheaper by half, but the 
former is correspondingly better. In 
many towns and cities clean rooms and 
passably comfortable beds can be had 
for seventy-five cents to one dollar per 
person, but the private bath facilities 
to be had in modest hotels at two dol- 
lars and up are always missing. In 
some western cities there appears to be 
no choice exeept hotels—and some of 
these in the smaller places are primi- 
tive to say the least. Sometimes they 
present situations that are amusing, if 
the smells and the shabbiness are not 
too pronounced. In one middle western 
town we were ushered into the best 
hotel’s one and only room-and-bath. 
We didn’t have to ask about the bath; 
the tub, as big as a mausoleum, was 
sitting squarely in the room itself, 
without the protection of a sheltering 
wall or even a sereen. Another way of 
making bathing a pleasure! 

Meals. A famous essay of ancient 
days, ‘‘Is Life Worth Living,’’ was 
effectually ‘‘killed’’ by the eryptie 
comment, “‘It depends on the liver.’’ 
On an auto tour the ‘‘eats’’ depend on 
the eater. Our family found it to be 
excellent practice to start the day with 
a normally light breakfast, to lunch at 
our leisure at some pleasant roadside 
spot, leaving dinner as the one real 
meal of the day. For sedentary tour- 
ists this was enough. For the lunches 
the only equipment was a couple of 
thermos bottles and a gallon jug er- 
roneously supposed to be built on the 
thermos principle. The former was 
just the thing for water and for the 
milk bought just before the luncheon 
stop; while the jug, chilled with 


cracked ice, was a good repository for 
butter, marmalade, peanut butter, or 
whatever it is the tourist wants spread 
upon his bread. Fruit and milk and 
made-to-order sandwiches furnish a 
reasonably filling lunch, but if more is 
needed there is an endless procession 
of hot-dog havens, Jake’s Places, Tarry 
Taverns, and higher class ‘‘ food foun- 
dries’’ from one end of his journey to 
the other. The signs announcing the 
excellence of these ‘‘hash houses’’ are 
varied from time to time by others, 
such as the one in Southern California 
which proclaimed ‘‘Fresh Violets and 
Collie Pups for Sale.’’ 

There is no difficulty in arranging 
for stops where as large a dinner as 
can be paid for can be had. Looking 
back, it is easy to say that there is not 
the slightest danger of famine overtak- 
ing the transcontinental tourist—but 
watch how you stow the awkward ther- 
mos container. There is a member of 
our party who says that even yet she 
does not ‘‘feel natural’’ sitting down 
unless she has a gallon jug between 
her feet! 


Garage Repairs. There are some 
fortunate mechanically inclined tour- 
ists who can ‘‘do their own’’; others, 
like this writer, can only sit and bark 
at the moon when things go wrong up 
ahead or underneath. For one thing, 
it should be an inviolable rule not to 
start without picking up the spare tire 
from the home shop. We did just that 
—and paid for the experience a-plenty. 
There will always be some mechanical 
trouble, and there will always be some 
dishonest garage mechanies, among the 
honest majority, to take advantage of 
the transient tourist. There is a bandit 
who operates on Route No. 40 in the 
midst of the Alleghenies, the deseend- 
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ant of a long line of pirate ancestors, 
whose favorite method is this: The 
tourist lurches up after bucking one 
of the seven heavy mountain grades of 
the region; his trouble may be a leaky 
top to the vacuum tank, a plugged gas 
line, or defective wiring. He is not 
sure, but he knows he is in trouble. 
The bandit invariably has him roll his 
ear over the pit, removes the plugs 
from the transmission case, smears a 
finger in the contents and holds it 
up triumphantly before the tourist, 
‘* Aha! I knew it! When did you have 
your grease changed?’’ If you answer 
that you don’t know, you are ‘‘hooked’’ 
without delay for seven dollars for 
grease ; if you state that the grease was 
changed only day before yesterday at 
a reliable shop—you are hooked for 
seven dollars for grease—with some 
delay for an argument in which the 
bandit sows in your mind the seeds of 
distrust of the other garage man, and, 
in fact, of the entire breed. Paying 
the bill, you start up the cooled-off mo- 
tor. It takes hold—but carries you 
only as far as the next roadside garage 
where the diagnosis results in your 
purchasing a new top for the vacuum 
tank. After a day of such experi- 
ences, as like as not, you will encoun- 
ter at your night stop an automobile 
salesman who will mingle his tears 
with yours—and end by advising you 
to buy a new car! 

In a chuek-hole, one of the finest in 
western Nebraska, we broke a front 
spring. The party would have stayed 
marooned long enough to have been 
buried by the winter snows had it not 
been for a country blacksmith clever 
enough to manufacture another out of 
serap iron. 

Flat tires came infrequently on the 


ee 


concrete highways east of the Missis. 
sippi, but the western gravel roads 
raised the average. We had five on 
each of the three thousand-mile legs, 
and one occurred in the midst of the 
California desert, with the thermome- 
ter standing around one hundred and 
fifteen—far, far from home and 
mother ! 

Desert Drwing. Many would-be 
cross-country tourists profess to be 
bluffed out by the dangers of crossing 
‘that terrible desert’’; others take 
great pains to make the desert run by 
night. As a matter of fact there is 
nothing to making the crossing by day. 
True, the air is hot; it comes through 
the car like the breath of a blast fur- 
nace—but it is dry heat and nothing 
worse happens to even the tenderest 
skinned tourist beyond having a face 
turned temporarily the color of a ripe 
tomato. Night driving on the desert is 
dangerous because it is hard to see 
where the road leaves off and the desert 
begins. In crossing the Great Salt 
Lake desert there is one four-mile 
stretch of road as level as a billiard 
table, over a dazzlingly white bed of 
salt. 

Roads. The various national and 
state routes are so well provided with 
number-bearing signs that there is no 
difficulty whatever in following them, 
even through the largest cities. Over 
Route 40 the highway is of concrete or 
the equivalent from the Atlantic to a 
point sixteen miles west of Topeka, 
Kansas. Beyond Topeka, whether one 
travels. via the Santa Fe trail or by 
Denver and Salt Lake City, the roads 
are mainly gravel and crushed stone. 
Some of them are poor and getting 10 
better fast. Occasionally some enter- 
prising community like Salt Lake City, 
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Den rv, or Flagstaff will extend a wel- 
com of twenty-five miles or so of con- 
cret’ pavement, but for the most part 
it is up to the tourist to buck the going 
on tiese one thousand seven hundred 
miles as best he ean. This would not 
be so bad if it were not for the ten- 
dency of the gravel stretches to become 
corrugated like a washboard. Driving 
these washboarded roads in a light or 
medium weight ear is something to 
write home about. The vibration seems 
violent enough to loosen every bolt in 
the car and to dislodge every filling in 
the tourist’s teeth—but the fact that 
so many thousands annually bump the 
humps without undoing their dentistry 
is proof enough that the going isn’t so 
bal exeept in a psychological sense. 
The best way to negotiate such high- 
ways is to lighten the pressure in the 
tires a bit, hit it up to fifty or better 
—and not worry too much about your 
probable assignment in the hereafter. 

Speed. Unless one is a bounding 
bandit of the boulevards and has a car 
in keeping with that réle, an average 
of twenty-five miles an hour over a 
ten-hour driving day is satisfactory. 
This average means that around thirty- 
five per hour must be maintained to 
offset time consumed in stops and slow- 
iny down for cities. On our two three- 
thousand-mile journeys an average of 
two hundred and thirty-five miles per 
day was established, but several days 
of three hundred to three hundred 
aud forty were included. One patient 
polerfamilias, on being asked where 
he and his family had motored on their 
\acation, replied that he didn’t know 
because he had done the driving. One 
docs have to wateh the road, but a 
‘.sonable daily mileage around two 
iiudred and fifty leaves time enough 


for stops in which the chauffeur can 
admire the scenery to his heart’s con- 
tent—and there is much to admire. 
Cost. With several rest days in- 
cluded, the two crossings consumed an 
even thirty days. For a family group 
of three the total of all expenses came 
to four hundred and fifty dollars, an 
average of fifteen dollars per day. To 
have made the round trip by rail 
would have meant an outlay of seven 
hundred and fifty dollars (covering 
living expenses for only ten days in- 
stead of thirty) and there would have 
been no auto in which to tour Cali- 
fornia on arrival at the west coast. 
High Points. For one thing, the 
transcontinental American auto tourist 
gets a cross-section of his country that 
can never be secured from a train 
window. The educational value of this 
depends upon the individual, but the 
experience is worth while even for the 
frivolous. 
Knowledge comes in curious pack- 
ages. The writer is thinking of pre- 
paring a brochure on the distinctive 
smells of the various western states— 
Nevada with its sage, Utah with its al- 
falfa, Iowa with its clover, and Wyo- 
ming with the semi-desert growth that 
in summer has precisely the odor of 
cooking artichokes. There remain vivid 
impressions of the beautiful country- 
side of Ohio, the majesty of the Mis- 
sissippi, of fascinating Albuquerque 
and quaint Santa Fé, and the mar- 
velous vista from the summit of Raton 
Pass. There was also a never-to-be- 
forgotten afternoon and night at 
Painted Desert Inn, standing alone in 
the savage Arizona scenery and over- 
looking a no-man’s land of torn ter- 
rain amazingly colored. Outstanding 
also is a day at the Grand Canyon, 
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with myriads of milling fellow tourists 
exclaiming over the magnificent spec- 
tacle that needs seeing again and 
again. Here likewise the effect depends 
upon the receiver: ‘‘Standing on the 
eyebrows of eternity,’’ said Irwin 
Cobb—‘‘Same old gash,’’ remarked 
the cowboy, viewing the canyon after 
some years’ absence! 

On California a separate article 
would be needed. But aside from the 
beauties of the coast route from San 
Diego to San Francisco, one reealls 
most distinctly the tour around Tahoe, 
the emerald-and-blue lake divided be- 
tween California and Nevada. Never 
was there a more delightful place to 
swim on a warm afternoon after some 
hours behind the wheel. Then Salt 
Lake City, built for the ages, with its 
solid stone construction and wonderful 
temple. Men must have been men 
among the Mormons—the older hotels 
have bath tubs eight feet long. In 
Salt Lake City Brigham Young had 


his day and got what this world de. 
mands of its men—results. Investiga- 
tion, however, will show that the 
method by which the old patriarch se- 
eured some of his results are now 
classed as illegal, and the wise tourist 
is advised to continue on his monog- 
amous way! 

Yes, transcontinental touring is 
worth all the effort that goes into it— 
but have your dentistry looked over be- 
fore you start. Gypsying along is bet- 
ter than sticking to a hard and fast 
daily schedule, but the tour is the 
thing to take regardless of the age of 
your arteries. 


‘*Let not ambition mock their creaky 
cars, 

Their khaki clothes.of vintages ob- 
scure, 

Nor grandeur view, with hauteur like 
a ezar’s, 

The short and simple flivvers of the 
poor.”’ 
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New Style Chevrons for National Guard 


HE Chief of the Militia Bureau, Maj. Gen. Wil- 

liam G. Everson, has authorized the issue of the 
new type chevrons for wear with the new roll-collar 
uniforms, provided the cost can be met from savings 
in the clothing replacement allowance of the states 
requesting them. In the interests of economy the old 
style chevrons will be worn with the old style uni- 
forms until the present stocks become exhausted. 
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Retrospect 


A condensed review for the busy reader 
Mas. Frank B. Jorpan, Field Artillery 


SHILOH 


E shall now turn our attention 

to the activities of the armies in 
the West. In order to comprehend 
better the operations that ended at 
Shiloh, it is neeessary to sketch briefly 
the situation west of the Appalachian 
Mountains and in the Mississippi and 
Ohio Valleys. 

During 1861 various operations took 
place in Missouri, Arkansas, and Ken- 
tucky. Both Missouri and Kentucky 
were ‘‘doubtful’’ states, and the latter 
tried in vain to maintain an academic 
‘‘neutrality.’’ The Union forees soon 
established a temporary superiority in 
most of Missouri, and then turned 
their attention to Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. The Confederates seized and 
fortified Columbus (Ky.) to meet the 
Union threat from Cairo. The Union 
forees then occupied Padueah, and 
later Louisville, and the struggle for 
Kentucky was on. On January 1, 1862, 
the opposing forees were located gen- 
erally as shown on Sketch No. 1. 


PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS 


The idea of invading the Confed- 
eracy by way of the Mississippi, the 
Tennessee, and the Cumberland Rivers 
seems to have occurred to several 
people at about the same time. Suffi- 
cient to say here that on January 3, 
1862, MeClellan (then general-in- 
chief) suggested to Halleck (com- 
manding the Department of the Mis- 
sourl) that he send an expedition up 


the Cumberland River to act in con- 
cert with Buell (commanding the de- 
partment of the Ohio), who was about 
to advance on Bowling Green from 
Louisville. An advance via the Ten- 
nessee and the Cumberland had al- 
ready been suggested to Halleck, but 
nothing had been done beyond oe- 
eupying Paducah, near the mouths of 
both rivers. The Cumberland was the 
boundary between the departments of 
Halleck and Buell, and cheerful coop- 
eration between the two commanders 
seemed to worry McClellan consider- 
ably. After lengthy discussions by 
letter and telegram, Halleck finally 
launched an expedition against the 
Confederate forces on the Tennessee 
and the Cumberland Rivers. 


FORTS HENRY AND DONELSON 


Early in February of 1862 the 
Union expedition (some seventeen 
thousand men under General Grant, 
with some ironclad gun _ boats) 
ascended the Tennessee and attacked 
Fort Henry. General Tilghman, realiz- 
ing the futility of resistance, prepared 
to withdraw the garrison to Fort 
Donelson. Early on the morning of 
February 6 he started some two thou- 
sand five hundred men for Donelson, 
remaining with less than one hundred 
to fight the Union army and fleet. 
After a spirited action of two hours 
the fort surrendered, but high water 
and muddy roads prevented an im- 


__ ‘The reader is referred to the introduction to the first article of the series, page 
238, INFANTRY JOURNAL for September, 1928. 
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mediate movement against Fort Donel- 
son. Gunboats, however, proceeded 
up the river as far as Muscle Shoals, 
spreading consternation. 

As soon as Gen. A. S. Johnston, 
commanding the Confederate forces in 
the West, heard of the fall of Fort 
Henry, he moved to avert the impend- 
ing danger to his communications. 
Bowling Green was evacuated, and 
some twelve thousand reinforcements 
were sent to Donelson. Meanwhile 
Grant was foreed to wait for the gun- 
boats to go down the Tennessee and up 
the Cumberland before he could move 
against Fort Donelson with any hope 
of suecess. On February 12 he started 
from Fort Henry, and by dark most of 
his force was in position before Fort 
Donelson. 

This fort was much stronger than 
Henry, and Grant had more trouble in 
taking it. The gunboats were not so 
suecessful in their operations against 
the water batteries, and the land face 


4]” 


was also very strong and well sited. 
Grant had received reinforcements, 
bringing his force up to some twenty- 
five thousand, but on February 15 the 
Confederates attacked and nearly cut 
their way through the besiegers. Dis- 
agreement among their generals, how- 
ever, ended in a return to their own 
intrenchments. Discouraged, they now 
decided to surrender. The two senior 
generals (Floyd and Pillow) made 
their escape that night up the river 
with a portion of the troops, leaving 
the junior (Buckner) the unpleasant 
duty of surrendering the fort. Some 
twelve thousand men and forty guns 
were surrendered to Grant next day. 
Forrest, afterward famous as a cavalry 
leader, also escaped during the nig!it 
via the river road, but he took his 
whole command with him. 


OCCUPATION OF NASHVILLE 
Buell meanwhile had started a (i- 

vision to reinforce Grant, and he oc- 

eupied Bowling Green soon aficr 
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Johnston evacuated it. The latter fell 
back from Nashville to Murfreesboro, 
while the Union forces oceupied the 
former city on February 23. Buell 
now had some fifty thousand troops at 
Nashville, while Grant had about forty 
thousand at Donelson. To oppose him, 
Johnston had some twenty thousand 
at Murfreesboro. Halleck would not 
order Grant to advance, because he 
cared an offensive from Beauregard 
at Columbus, but nothing was farther 
irom the thoughts of the Confederate 
commanders at this time. On Mareh 1 
‘he opposing forces were situated gen- 
crally as shown on Sketch No. 2. 


MOVEMENT UP THE TENNESSEE 


“arly in Mareh the Confederates 
icuated Columbus and fell back to 
w Madrid and Island No. 10. 


\ 


Johnston and Beauregard moved to 
concentrate their forces at Corinth, 
and collected reinforecements from 
every available point. Meanwhile Hal- 
leck had started Grant’s force up the 
Tennessee River to destroy the rail- 
roads around Corinth. Buell had pro- 
posed to unite his army with Grant’s 
army with a view to attacking John- 
ston’s main force, but Halleck could 
not get ‘‘strategic points’’ out of his 
mind. The Union expedition under the 
temporary command of Gen. C. F. 
Smith, landed at Savannah on March 
11, and several skirmishes and minor 
operations followed immediately. 
About this time the departments of the 
Ohio and the Missouri were merged 
and Halleck was placed in command. 
He at once ordered Buell to march to 
Savannah and join Grant’s forces. 
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Meanwhile Johnston was concentrating 
around Corinth and reorganizing his 
army. About the middle of March, 
Grant moved the bulk of his force to 
Pittsburg Landing, about twenty miles 
from Corinth, and on the same side of 
the river. The rest of the month was 
spent in minor operations. On April 
1 the opposing forces were situated 
generally as shown on Sketch No. 3. 


THE CONFEDERATES CONCENTRATE 
FOR ATTACK 

Johnston, hearing that Buell was 
about to join Grant, decided to attack 
the Union forees at Pittsburg Landing 
before the junction could be effected. 
He accordingly planned to unite his 
forees in the vicinity of Monterey, 
some eleven miles from Corinth. Corps 
commanders were alerted on April 2, 
and on the 3d were ordered to move. 
The timing of the move may be judged 
by the fact that on that same day the 
leading elements of Nelson’s division, 
of the Army of the Ohio, arrived at 


Savannah. His orders directed the 
movement to begin at 6:00 a. m., April 
4, with a view to attacking Grant on 
the morning of the 5th. Though the 
movement was slow in getting started, 
and the inexperienced troops gave 
much trouble on the road, by dark on 
April 4 the situation was generally as 
shown on Sketch No. 4. 


THE DEVELOPMENT 

Real difficulties now began to beset 
the Confederate movements. <A heavy 
rain the night of April 4-5 made the 
already poor roads almost impassable. 
The move to the attack positions, or- 
dered for 3:00 a. m., April 5, had to 
be postponed till daylight. The Con- 
federate cavalry had driven in Sher- 
man’s pickets on the Corinth road dur- 
ing the night, but the Union forces as 
a whole seemed unaware of the pres- 
ence of Johnston’s army. 

Johnston’s formation called for 4 
disposition in three general lines; the 
III and II Corps forming the first and 
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second, respectively, and the I and Re- 
serve Corps massed in rear of both 
flanks. His scheme of maneuver, as 
cutlined in a separate memorandum to 
corps commanders, explained that 
‘every effort should be made to turn 
the left flank of the enemy so as to cut 
off his line of retreat to the Tennessee 
River and throw him back on Owl 
(reek, where he will be obliged to sur- 
render. ’’ 

From Mickey’s, where the bulk of 
Johnston’s army bivouacked, to the 
point selected as a line of departure 
was but about four miles. However, 
there seems to have been but one road 
available, and that deep in mire. Day- 
light was at about 7:00 a. m., and the 
lll Corps was on the move at that 
time, though it had been standing in 
liue since 3:00 a. m. The column was 
about two miles long, and had to 
march four miles and deploy on a 
front of approximately three miles. It 
reached the prescribed line at 10:00 
a. m., and was probably deployed in 
‘ine of battle at about noon. 

As a result of the III Corps blocking 
the road, the II Corps did not start 
from Mickey’s until about 10:00 a. m. 


This corps was more than four and a 
half miles long, and consequently shut 
out the I Corps until 2:00 p.m. Thus 
it was that these two corps were not in 
position until late in the afternoon, be- 
tween 4:00 and 5:00 o’clock. Sunset 
was at about 6:00 p. m., but the Re- 
serve Corps did not get up until about 


that time, as it had been blocked at 


Mickey’s until about 4:30 p.m. At 
dark on April 5 the situation was gen- 
erally as shown on Sketch No. 5. 
Beauregard now advised that the at- 
tack be called off, and that the troops 
return to Corinth, as he felt sure that 
Grant was apprised of their presence. 
Johnston, however, decided to go on 
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with the attack on the following morn- 
ing. The corps commanders held di- 
vided opinions, but orders putting this 
decision into effect, were issued. 

Meanwhile Buell and all of Nelson’s 
division had arrived at Savannah, and 
the rest of the Army of the Ohio was 
on the road from Columbia. Grant’s 
headquarters was at Savannah, nine 
miles down the river. That the Union 
forces did not anticipate an attack on 
a large seale is best evidenced by an 
extract from Sherman’s report to 
Grant on the 5th: 


All is quiet along my line now... . 
The enemy has cavalry in our front, 
and I think there are two regiments 
of infantry and one battery of artillery 
about six miles out. . . . I have no 
doubt that nothing will oeceur today 
more than some picket-firing. The 
enemy is saucy, but got the worst of it 
yesterday, and will not press our 
pickets far. I will not be drawn out 
far, unless with certainty of advan- 


OPPOSING 


Army of the Tennessee 
(Maj. Gen. U. S. ee, 
1st Div. (McClernand) . ee FL 
1st Brig. (Hare) 
2d Brig. (Marsh) 
3d Brig. a 
2d Div. (Ww. H . L. Wallace)... 
1st Brig. (Tuttle) 
2d Brig. (McArthur) 
3d Brig. (Sweeny) 
8d Div. (Lew Wallace)... M 
ist Brig. (M. L. Smith) 
2d Brig. (Thayer) 
3d Brig. (Whittlesey) 
4th Div. (Hurlburt) — 0... 
ist Brig. (Williams) 
2d Brig. (Veatch) 
3d Brig. (Lauman) 
5th Div. (Sherman)... 
1st Brig. (McDowell) 
2d Brig. (Stuart) 
3d Brig. (Hildebrand) 
4th Brig. (Buckland) 
6th Div. (Prentiss) 
ist Brig. (Peabody) 
2d Brig. (Miller) 
Unassigned: 3 regts., 1 btry. 


10,600 


9,000 


8,000 


am 10,600 


aw@w@se 


ee 


tage ; and I do not apprehend anything 
like an attack on our position. 


That very same day Grant wired 
Halleck, ‘‘I have seareely the faintest 
idea of an attack (general one) being 
made upon us, but will be prepared 
should such a thing take place.” 
Earlier this same day Grant had tele- 
graphed that the main force of the 
enemy was at Corinth, and that he es- 
timated their strength as approxi- 
mately eighty thousand. 


BATTLE OF SHILOH—-FIRST DAY 


Early on the morning of April 6 
some detachments sent out from Pren- 
tiss’ division encountered the advane- 
ing Confederate line of battle, and 
were driven back. This seems to have 
been the first information the Union 
troops had of any general attack. The 
first Confederate line struck Sher- 
man’s and Prentiss’ outposts at about 
6:30 a. m., and about half an hour 


FORCES 


Army of the Mississippi 
(Gen. A. S. Johnston; Gen. P. G. T. 
Beauregard second in command) 
I Corps (Polk) 12,300 
Ist Div. (Clark) F 
1st Brig. (Russell) 
2d Brig. (Stewart) 
2d Div. (Cheatham) 
ist Brig. (B. R. Johnson) 
2d Brig. (Stephens) 
II Corps (Bragg) 
1st Div. (Ruggles) 
1st Brig. (Gibson) 
2d Brig. (P. Anderson) 
3d Brig. (Pond) 
2d Div. (Withers) 
1st Brig. (Gladden) 
2d Brig. (Chalmers 
8d Brig. (J. K. Jackson) 
III Corps (Hardee)... 
1st Brig. (Hindman) 
2d Brig. (Cleburne) 
3d Brig. (Wood) 
Res. Come (Breckinbridge). ihisiaaale 
ist Brig. (Trabue) 
2d Brig. (Bowen) 
3d Brig. (Statham) 





21,200 





6,200 


8,500 


—— Ia 
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Unassigned 
2 regts. 


5 btries. 


Subtotal 53,000 
Guns 138* 














Army of the Ohio 
(Maj. Gen. D. C. Buell) 
2d Div. (MeCook) 8,800* 
4th Brig. (Rousseau) 
5th Brig. (Kirk) 
6th Brig. (Gibson) 








jth Div. (Nelson) 6,100* 


19th Brig. (Hazen) 
22d Brig. (Bruce) 4 
5th Div. (Crittenden)... 3,600* 
lith Brig. (Boyle) 
14th ~_ (W. S. Smith) 
6th Div. (Wood) 
20th Brig. (Garfield) 
2ist Brig. (Wagner) 
Subtotal 22,900* 
Guns 162* 


TOTAL 75,900* 
Guns 24* 


4,400* 























* Estimated 


later launched a spirited attack against 
these two divisions. By now the first 
and second of Johnston’s lines had in- 
termingled, so that the two Union di- 
visions (seventeen battalions) had to 
meet the attack of some thirty-one 
Confederate battalions. 

Most of Sherman’s troops were 
green, and soon his left brigade 
(Hildebrand) had given way com- 
pletely. MeClernand hurried up his 
division (nine battalions) to support 
Sherman, but was partly involved in 
the latter’s withdrawal, and by the 
liscomfiture of Prentiss on the left. 
\t about this time the reserves on the 
Confederate side were ordered up; 
Polk (fourteen battalions) to the left, 
and Breckinridge (ten battalions) to 
the right. Hurlbut had formed his di- 
vision (nine battalions) as soon as the 
a'tack started, and moved one brigade 
'o support Sherman, and the other two 
'o the left and rear of Prentiss. At 


1,700 Unassigned 1,300 





3 regts. (cav.) 
2 btries. 








Subtotal 49,500 
Guns 








Guns 114* 








* Estimated. 


about the time that he arrived in rear 
of Prentiss, that division gave way. 


Hurlbut held his position against re- 


peated attacks; meanwhile Prentiss 
rallied part of his division, and re- 
sumed his place to the right front. 
Most of W. H. L. Wallace’s division 
(twelve battalions) also formed line 
with Hurlbut and Prentiss, and an ob- 
stinate struggle took place. Most of the 
fighting occurred in a thicket and 
wood flanked by two open fields, about 
midway between the command posts of 
Hurlbut and Prentiss. The Confed- 
erates named this place the ‘‘ Hornets’ 
Nest.’’ 

Both Sherman and McClernand had 
now fallen back to:a position in rear 
of the Purdy road, where the latter 
connected up with W. H. L. Wallace. 
Soon the right of this Union line was 
enveloped and forced back, until it 
had withdrawn to the general line of 
the River Road. During this time the 
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Union left was suffering the same 
treatment. 

It was while leading the attack 
against the Union left that General 
Johnston was mortally wounded. This 
same ‘‘Hornets’ Nest,’’ that had cost 
the life of the Confederate commander, 
had held out for five hours. Now, with 
both flanks threatened, Hurlbut fell 
back to the landing, but Prentiss and 
Wallace were cut off by the converg- 
ing Confederate wings and the bulk of 
their forces that remained on the field 
(some two thousand) were captured. 

The surrender of Prentiss caused a 
momentary lull in the Confederate at- 
tack and afforded the Union forees a 
breathing spell. During this time some 
kind of line was formed along the 
road from the landing and the River 
Road, strongly supported by several 
batteries near the landing and the gun- 
boats on the river. The Confederates 
tried to form for attack against this 
last position, but without much sue- 
cess. Meanwhile Beauregard, who had 
succeeded Johnston, had sent out an 
order suspending all further offensive 
movement; and at about dusk the 
fighting ended. The leading elements 
of Nelson’s division had arrived from 
Savannah, and Lew Wallace’s division 
(ten battalions) had come up from 
Srump’s Landing and formed on Sher- 
man’s right at about dark. At dark 


——. 


on April 6 the situation was generally 
as shown on Sketch No. 6. 


BATTLE OF SHILOH—SECOND DAY 


During the night three divisions of 
the Army of the Ohio (twenty-one 
battalions) arrived at the landing, as 
well as the division of Lew Wallace. 
This gave Grant a fresh force of some 
thirty-one battalions. Grant appears 
not to have issued orders for a counter- 
attack until the morning of April 7. 
Buell, on arrival of his troops at the 
landing, had immediately disposed 
them for an attack at daylight. 
Beauregard, on the other hand, was 
still hopeful of completing the work 
next day before Buell could come up. 
His troops were exhausted and hope- 
lessly intermingled by twelve hours’ 
fighting, and he had no reserves avail- 
able. 

The fragments of Grant’s original 
foree amounted to probably ten bat- 
talions. During the night Buell seems 
to have executed a passage of lines, 
so that by morning of the 7th most 
of the Army of the Ohio was in front 
of the Army of the Tennessee, except 
for Lew Wallace on the extreme right, 
and probably portions of Sherman and 
McClernand. Beauregard found his 
own foree much reduced by casualties, 
straggling, and other causes, until he 
could muster probably not more than 
twenty-five battalions to oppose the 
forty-one available to Grant. The high 
tide of battle, for the Confederates, 
had definitely passed. 

The battle on the second day was 
opened by the Army of the Ohio at 
shortly after daylight. Guiding gen- 
erally on the River Road, the forces of 
Buell advanced in the direction of 
Prentiss’ old camps. MeClernand and 
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Sherman formed their reduced com- 


mands on Buell’s right, and Lew Wal- SKETCH No,7 


lace operated on the extreme right of 








the line, generally along Owl Creek. ak oma ee 
The Confederate line was foreed back to? xs j 
step by step, but it took the Union -— “Ss 
troops till nearly 2:00 p. m. to reach : 

Shiloh Chureh, and encounter a stub- ‘ 

born stand. It appears that the real }¢ 






pressure from the Union forces ended 
here. Beauregard had by now decided 
to withdraw, and posted a covering 
force near the church. The Confed- 
erates withdrew all along the line, and 
the Union pursuit seems to have 
stopped in the general vicinity of their shown on Sketch No. 7. 

old camps. Beauregard’s rear guard, In effect, the Confederates returned 
under command of Breckinridge, de- tg Corinth and the Union forces to 
layed the Union advance from succes- their original camps. The first severe 
sive positions, and bivouacked about struggle in the West was over, with a 
two miles from Shiloh. At dark on heavy toll in casualties, as shown in 

















April 7 the situation was generally as the following list. 
CASUALTIES 
Union Confederate 
Unit K&w M Total Unit K&w M Total | 
Bare «isdn 571 9 580 Russell ................ 609 cael 609 
Marsh ne DDS 30 585 Stewart .................. 514 3 517 
Raith one 489 46 535 Johnson ......... 727 13 740 
Tuttle. 2: _... 182 676 858 Stephens ........ 488 3 491 
McArthur ........ 569 11 FF = 585 97 682 
Sweeny = .. 628 619 1247 PP. Anderson ... 382 52 434 
M. L. Sotho eee Se Re Cleric chicane Se 169 594 
Thayer ...... 119 3 122 Gladden ............ 726 103 829 
Whittlesey .0000... §=634 1 35 Chalmers ............... 426 19 445 
Williams vue 644 43 687 J. K. Jackson 450 194 644 
Veatch... See 622 \ 630 Hindman ............... 655 38 693 
Lauman ...................... 454 4 458 Cleburne ............. 978 65 1043 
McDowell .............. 581 70 os eee .........4 9 38 745 
Stuart ae 90 | lll ee 708 92 800 
Hildebrand — | 65 356 Bowen .................... 596 28 624 
Buckland |... 239 74 oe: Ge «on . Pee 45 809 
Peabody . basta 485 236 721 
eee ee: 272 178 450 
Rousseau ............... 308 3 318 
Kirk seen 2 346 
Gibson ww. 245 2 247 
Ammen... . 122 8 130 
Hazen — 1 406 
Bruce Aj 11 178 
Boyle wee 245 18 263 
W. S. Smith _.. 182 10 192 
Wagnel niece CE | tak 4 
All others . =< ee 667 1480 
Totals . ... 10162 2885 13047 Totals ............ . 9740 959 10699 
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Field Manuals 


HE preparation of Field Manuals 

has progressed to the point where 
a fairly reliable idea can be given as 
to their exact status, including an esti- 
mate of the approximate dates they 
will be ready for issue to troops. The 
War Department has recently released 
a statement explaining and amplify- 
ing information on the Field Manual 
projects. 

The primary object of the Field 
Manual is to make available in con- 
densed form for ready reference in the 
field the approved principles, doc- 
trines, and methods that govern the 
training and employment of the vari- 
ous arms, together with such refer- 
ence data and regulations as they need 
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for mobilization, training, and _ field 
service. These manuals will be suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to be used as a 
basis for garrison and school training, 
supplemented when necessary by other 
authorized publications. 

Although the new Field Manuals 
will, in a large part, replace the exist- 
ing training regulations, all of the lat- 
ter will not be superseded. Neither 
will the Field Manuals supersede to 
any great extent the technical regu- 
lations and the training manuals. 
Such specialized publications, not hayv- 
ing a general distribution, can be 
taken into the field with the equip- 
ment to which they pertain or by the 
specialist who needs them. In gen- 
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eral. the Training Regulations which 
cont.’n material as follows will not be 
replaced by the Field Manuals: 

| For purely peace-time training. 

» For mobilization, training, and 
fel! use Which have, for lack of space, 
heen omitted in whole or m part from 
the Field Manuals. 

Of a special and not a general 
use. or not suitable or desirable in a 
Field Manual. 

As an illustration of the extent to 
which Field Manuals will replace 
(raining regulations, the Basic Field 
Manual, Volume II (Infantry Drill 
Regulations), reeently printed by the 
United States Infantry Association, 
will eventually eliminate twenty exist- 
ing training regulations. 

The policy of the War Department 
in conneetion with the preparation of 
the Field Manuals contemplates that 
the manual of each arm will contain 
all the information needed by that arm 
for mobilization, training, and field 
service, except such material as is 
otherwise contained in the Basie Man- 
uals and other publications retained 
and available for these purposes. The 
Field Manuals will not ordinarily re- 
peat matter contained in the Basie 
Field Manuals and other publications 
that will be available to the Army for 
mobilization, training, and field serv- 
ice. Sueh matter as is desirable which 
is carried in the manual of one arm 
may be repeated in the manuals of the 
other arms, since these manuals are 
distributed in general only to the arm 
to whieh they pertain. 

The following list shows the status 
of the Field Manual project. The 
names of the manuals, their division 
iito volumes, a short description of 
‘heir contents, and an indication as to 


their status of preparation are shown. 

It is to be noted that some of these 
manuals are to be printed initially by 
the Adjutant General, and others by 
the chiefs of arms and services or some 
agency related to such chiefs. The 
regulations printed under the super- 
vision of the chiefs of arms and serv- 
ices are tentative. They will be re- 
vised after a certain elapsed period 
and then published by the Adjutant 
General for distribution as are other 
official regulations. The lack of funds 
may not permit of the printing and 
distribution of all the volumes listed 
for publication during 1930. 


LIST OF FIELD MANUALS 


A MANUAL FOR COMMANDERS OF LARGE 
UNITS. (M. C. L. U.) 


Volume I—Operations.—A guide for 
commanders and staffs for tactical op- 
erations of large units. (Being printed 
by the Adjutant General and expected 
ready for distribution April 30, 1930.) 

Volume II — Administration. — A 
guide for commanders and staffs for 
administration of large units in the 
theater of operations. (To be printed 
by the Adjutant General during 
1930.) 


STAFF OFFICERS’ FIELD MANUAL (S. 
0. F. M.)—Staff principles and func- 
tions applicable to the staffs of all 
units, together with pertinent refer- 
ence data. (To be printed by the 
Adjutant General shortly after July 
1, 1930.) 


BASIC FIELD MANUALS (B. F. M.)— 
The eight basic manuals contain train- 
ing, administrative, and reference data 
applicable to more than one arm, with 
special reference to the smaller units. 

Volume I—Field Service Pocketbook 
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(F. S. P.)—The individual and mis- 
eellaneous data. (To be printed by 
the Adjutant General about July 1, 
1930.) 

Volume I]—Infantry Drill Regula- 
tions (J. D. R.)—Drill, dismounted 
ceremonies, and inspections; the in- 
fantry pack, display of equipment, 
and tent drill. (Printed and distrib- 
uted commercially by the United 
States Infantry Association. ) 

Volume III—Basic Weapons (B. 
W.)—Marksmanship of the rifle, auto- 
matic rifle, pistol, machine gun, 37- 
mm. gun, and 3-inch trench mortar. 
Technique of fire (37-mm. gun, 3-inch 
trench mortar and machine gun); 
musketry and combat practice of small 
units. (To be printed by the Adju- 
tant General about October, 1930.) 

Volume IV—Signal Communications 
(S. €.)—Signal regulations and tech- 
nical information needed by officers 
and enlisted men on signal communica- 
tions duty of arms other than the Sig- 
nal Corps. (To be printed by the 
Adjutant General about July 1, 1930.) 

Volume V—Transport (T.)—Equi- 
tation, training remounts, use and care 
of animals and of animal-drawn, pack 
and motor and tractor transport. 
(Printed and distributed (limited) 
by the Quartermaster General.) 

Volume VI—Administrative Regu- 
lations (A. R.)—Army Regulations es- 
sential to small units. (To be printed 
by the Adjutant General, date in- 
definite. ) 

Volume VII—Military Law (M. L.) 
—The Manual for Courts-Martial, in- 
eluding the Articles of War; the rules 
of land warfare, including recent con- 
ventions relative to the sick and 
wounded of armies in the field and to 
prisoners of war; an epitome of the 
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legal principles applicable to military 
forces when aiding the civil power, 
(To be printed by the Adjustant Gen. 
eral, possibly by end of 1930.) 
Volume VIII—Operations of Com. 
bined Arms (Small Units) (0. C. A.) 
—The principles, doctrines, and meth- 
ods governing the tactical employment 
of combined arms with reference to 
smaller units. (To be printed by the 
Adjutant General about July 1, 1930.) 
FIELD MANUAL FOR THE ARMS.—The 
manual for each arm contains, pri- 
marily, the principles, doctrines, and 
methods governing the employment of 
that arm, and pertinent data. 
Infantry Field Manual. (I. F. M.) 
Volume I—Units Other Than Tanks. 
—(To be printed by the Adjutant 
General, end of 1930.) 
Volume I]—Tank Units—(To be 


printed by the Adjutant General 
about July 1, 1930.) 
Cavalry Field Manual. (C. F. M.) 


—(Printed and distributed (limited) 
by the Chief of Cavalry; extra copies 
commercially through Book Depart- 
ment, Cavalry School.) 

Field Artillery Field Manual. (F. 
A. F. M.)—(To be printed by the Ad- 
jutant General, end of 1930.) 

Coast Artillery Field Manual. 
A. F. M.) 

Volume I—Harbor Defense, Rail- 
way and Tractor-Drawn Units. (Be- 
ing printed by the Chief of Coast Ar- 
tillery and due for limited distribu- 
tion about April 1, 1930.) 

Volume II—Antiaircraft Units. (To 
be printed by the Chief of Coast Ar 
tillery and distributed (limited) by 
same agency about July 1, 1930.) 

Air Corps Field Manual. (A. C. 
F. M.)—To be printed by the Adju- 
tant General, date indefinite. ) 
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Engineer Field Manual. (E. P.M.) 

Volume I—Engineer Troops. — 
(Printed and distributed (limited) by 
Chief of Engineers. ) 

Volume I1—Military Field Engi- 
neering. (To be printed by the Adju- 
tant General about July 1, 1930.) 

Signal Corps Field Manual. (S. C. 
F. M.)\—(To be printed by the Adju- 
tant General about July 1, 1930.) 

The evolution of the field manuals 
has been a work of large magnitude. 
It has required careful planning, con- 


stant experiment, and close coordina- 
tion. Although in its inception it was 
expected to be only a compilation of 


‘training regulations in convenient 


form, it actually has been a revision 
of the majority of the existing train- 
ing regulations. The volumes concern- 
ing the arms and services were pre- 
pared by them and coordinated by a 
Board of Review in the office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, composed 
of representatives of the offices of the 
Chiefs of Infantry, Cavalry, Field Ar- 
tillery and Coast Artillery. 


® 
Infantry Training Films 


HE first revised Infantry training 
films have been photographed, de- 
veloped, and reeommended for adop- 
tion. These films, No. 69—‘‘The Sol- 
dier—Instruetion Dismounted with 
Rifle’’ and No. 70—‘‘ The Soldier—In- 
struction Dismounted without Arms,”’ 
will probably be ready for distribution 
in the near future. 
The two films were photographed at 
the Infantry School in June of 1929. 
These particular subjects were chosen 


beeause of their basic nature and the 
comparative simplicity of photograph- 
ing them. Since they are largely in 
the nature of an experiment to deter- 
mine the process of making pictures 
of other infantry activities, consider- 
able care in the preparation of the 
scenario and in the filming of the pic- 
tures was evidenced. The pictures, 
after development, were reviewed by 
the Infantry Board and the Chief of 
Infantry. 


® 


Policy of Selecting Students for Infantry 
School 


A PRESENT War Department 
policy requires that no officer 
who is eligible to take the Company 
Officers’ Course or the Advanced 
Course, and who is stationed at the 
special serviee school of his branch, 
will be permitted to leave that station 


before taking such course. As a re- 
sult of this policy a situation has 
arisen wherein many officers attending 
the Company Officers’ Course for one 
year immediately thereafter have 
been assigned to some duty at the post 
of the service school, and upon com- 
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pletion of a normal tour of duty there- 
at, have fallen within the War Depart- 
ment policy already mentioned which 
requires their attendance at the Ad- 
vanced Course before leaving Fort 
Benning. Consequently, a large num- 
ber of officers who have been selected 
to attend the 1930-1931 Advanced 
Course at the Infantry School are now 
stationed at Fort Benning. 

Present plans contemplate correct- 
ing this situation, in part, by future 
assignment of graduates of the Com- 
pany Officers’ Course to stations other 
than Fort Benning for a normal tour 
of duty immediately subsequent to 
such graduation. Necessary replace- 


ee, 


ments for the school staff and troops at 
Fort Benning will usually be furnished 
from graduates of the Advanced 
Course, supplemented by junior off. 
cers who are graduates of the Company 
Officers’ Course, and who, after a nor. 
mal tour of duty at Fort Benning, 
would be ineligible under existing pol. 
icies for the Advanced Course upon 
completion of their detail at Fort Ben- 
ning. 

Adherence to such a policy will offer 
the best opportunity for a normal flow 
of Infantry officers to and from the 
Infantry School, and will result in in- 
creased benefits to infantry activities, 
regardless of location. 


® 
Opening and Closing Dates for Infantry School 








HE registration, opening and clos- 
ing dates of the several courses 
at the Infantry School for the sehool 


year, 1930-1931, have been approved 
by the War Department and are set 
forth below: 





Class Registration Date Opening Date Closing Date 
Advanced . i Ccsiton seni Sept. 18-20, 1930 Sept. 24, 1930 June 9, 1931 
Company Officers’ . Sedan Sept. 24, 1930 June 9, 1931 

Married 2nd Lieuts. | ume Sept. 2-3, 1930 
Married ist Lieuts. in “second 
pay period . ss alll can Sept. 3-5, 1930 
All others tha Sept. 15-17, 1930 
Refresher Nov. 4, 1930 Nov. 5, 1930 Dec. 3, 1930 





National Guard and Reserve Jan. 10, 1931 Jan. 12, 1931 Feb. 14, 1931 
ETT aE 

National Guard and Reserve Feb. 18, 1931 Feb. 19, 1931 May 21, 1931 
Company Officers’ Rifle ......... 

National Guard and Reserve Feb. 18, 1931 Feb. 19, 1931 May 21, 1931 
Company Officers’ Machine 
Gun and Howitzer 0... 

National Guard Enlisted dsaitl Feb. 9, 1931 Feb. 10, 1931 June 6, 1931 
GN. sacscnae 
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Never Mind the Communications 
Capt. JOHN A. BALLARD, Signal Corps 


PAIR of shiny boots appearing 

around the corner of a badly 
shelled building eaused a soldier me- 
chanie to drop his tools, erawl hastily 
from beneath a motor ear, spring to at- 
tention and salute. The recipient of 
the honor acknowledged it with a care- 
less wave of a riding erop in the gen- 
eral direction of his steel helmet and 
continued on. The soldier cast a 
searching look skyward, listening in- 
tently for the sound of the hostile 
plane his eyes might fail to seek out, 
glared resentfully after the officer and 
returned to his work. Colonel Has- 
waser, whose appearance had _ inter- 
rupted a belt-tightening job on the 
regimental headquarters car, smiled 
crimly at the reeolleetion of the hur- 
ried seramble from beneath the auto. 
That was the way to have them trained. 
That sentence in regulations about 
‘soldiers at work will not cease work 
'o salute’? was all rot. They saluted 
at all times in his command, and if 
one failed to see him—what a blowing 
\\)) was fortheoming. No wonder the 
men referred to him as ‘‘old T.N.T.,”’ 
i soubriquet that would have flattered 
‘he eolonel’s vanity had he known 
Ot it. 

Continuing to his command post in 
cne of the more intaet buildings in the 
svell-shattered village of Croix, that 
srved as a headquarters for the 





American Infantry regiment holding 
this quiet trench sector, the colonel ex- 
perienced a marked sense of well-being. 
How a good breakfast on a sunny 
morning will set one up, and what a 
splendid breakfast that had been, he 
mused. It certainly was a lucky day 
when he had started Lieutenant Sig- 
nals in as mess officer. There had been 
a scene about. that, he recalled. Sig- 
nals had claimed that he was sent there 
as a signal officer and to run the mess 
properly would mean that the com- 
munications would be neglected. ‘‘ Not 
another word, sir,’’ from the colonel 
had silenced him. That was the way 
to handle them; it left no room for 
argument, Rank impertinence to sug- 
gest that a good mess be sacrificed for 
communications! Blame these com- 
munications anyway—but he had set- 
tled them. Let’s see, what was it he 
had said when he scattered that mes- 
sage center crowd? Oh, yes, ‘‘Lazy 
lizards, basking in the sun.’’ How his 
staff had laughed at that. That cer- 
tainly was a clever move, too; look at 
the extra clerks and orderlies he now 
had. His headquarters paper work 
was more neatly typed than any in 
the division and all reports were in 
more promptly than the rest—the divi- 
sion adjutant had said so—and all this 
due to his cleverness in putting these 
message center clerks to work on the 


‘Reprinted from the Pennsylvania Guardsman by permission of the Editor, with 
‘hanks also to the Editor of the Signal Corps Bulletin for calling the article to our 
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regimental paper work. As for good 
orderlies, he tapped his highly polished 
boots in corroboration of this thought. 

What was all this fuss about com- 
munications anyway, continued the 
colonel to himself; if officers would 
only direct their energies toward de- 
stroying the enemy rather than pro- 
viding means of telling some one about 
it they would be better off. The thing 
to do was to be right with your attack- 
ing line yourself, as he planned to 
do when his regiment took part in a 
show, and then there would be no need 
for any of this communication non- 
sense. Hadn’t he gotten along very 
well for seventeen years by sending 
messages off by any soldier who hap- 
pened to be handy? He recalled de- 
livering a message himself, while a 
staff officer at maneuvers, by riding up 
to the firing line—that was the way to 
deliver a message. What could these 
signal corps people be thinking about, 
loading up transportation with all 
their new-fangled gewgaws? And 
pigeons! These pigeons, like a cer- 
tain make of automobile, certainly pro- 
vided material for a lot of funny 
stories and he must remember to jibe 
Signals about that one he had heard 
yesterday, about some one crossing 
African parrots with carrier pigeons 
so that they could carry verbal mes- 
sages, but the darned birds spoke with 
such a negro dialect they couldn’t be 
understood! Well, if they sent any 
more baskets of pigeons up to his head- 
quarters he certainly would drop a hint 
to the cooks regarding them. 

If these erossed-flag fellows only 
knew when to stop, but now they are 
adding wireless machines to their sig- 
nal layouts. The staff had had a good 
laugh when he called that radio con- 
traption a patent clothesline! 





As a fitting conelusion to this agree. 
able reverie he gave a hearty chuckle 
at the sight of two headquarters men 
using gun rags improvised from a strip 
of the regimental identification panel, 

When the colonel returned later that 
morning from the daily conference at 
division headquarters he summoned his 
staff and battalion commanders and an 
unusual bustle of activity was imme- 
diately noticed about regimental head- 
quarters. By the time the last major 
arrived the very air was charged with 
indications of some forthcoming event, 
unwonted in this quiet sector. 

“That raid on the 2d Regiment 
and the straightening out of the line 
that the 4th pulled off gave them 
their opportunity, and now this regi- 
ment and the 3d are to be given a 
chance as our brigade makes the as- 
sault,’’ concluded Colonel Haswaser as 
he wound up his preliminary orienta- 
tion of the situation to the staff and 
battalion commanders. 

‘*We attack on the left of the divi- 
sion front,’’ continued he, ‘‘with the 
3d Regiment on our right. The 2d 
Brigade is in reserve and will take up 
where we leave off and initiate the 
pursuit.”’ 

A conference followed in which the 
essential elements of the attack order 
for the following day were given out, 
the written order to be issued later 
that afternoon. The colonel’s plan was 
to attack on his assigned front with 
two battalions in line, the 1st on the 
left, 2d on the right and the 3d Bat- 
talion in reserve. The left battalion 
with a broader front, to fight a holding 
attack, the right battalion on a narrow 
front and with every evidence of 
easier going was to penetrate the 
enemy line of resistance and secure 
Peigney Ridge in its zone of action. 
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The 3d Battalion was to be held in 
reserve under eover of a hill near the 
present regiment command post loca- 
tion. 

At the query ‘‘ Any questions’’ upon 
conclusion of the conference, the com- 
mander of the 2d Battalion voiced the 
question first in the minds of all, 
“What about communiecations?”’ 

“Never mind the communieations,’’ 
roared the Colonel, ‘‘break through 
and roll up their flank. That’s enough 
for you to think about,’’ and he made 
a mental note to use the expression 
‘Rolled up their flank’’ when the re- 
port of his suecessful attack was writ- 
ten. Yes; that would be a good bit to 
put in. 

‘But, Colonel,’’ it was Lieutenant 
Colonel Modern, the second in com- 
mand of the regiment, speaking, ‘‘you 
have provided for the 1st Battalion to 
hold until they receive orders from 
you to continue their advance, and the 
3d will be back here in the ravine 
awaiting instructions also. What is the 
regimental axis of communication? 
Where will you be?’’ 

‘| advanee with my command, sir,”’ 
was the gruff response; certainly Na- 
poleon could have used no more 
brusque soldierly tone or manner, and 
the conference ended. 

A black night favored forming up 
for the attack and with the gray of 
dawn on the following morning, the 
fog drifting across the 1st Infantry 
sector found the 1st Battalion in posi- 
tion with the 2d Battalion on its right, 
all set for the assault and back of this 
the 3d with its men well distributed 
along the reverse slope of the hill at 
the regimental command post. There 
had been an overlapping of lines with 
infantry of the division on the left, 
but a contaet group had straightened 


this out. Ammunition had been sent 
up as planned, and there was nothing 
left to do but for the officers to ner- 
vously consult wrist watches that had 
already been well consulted, and the 
men to sleep, cuss, or pray, according 
to their several natures, 

The desultory firing of our own ar- 
tillery normal to the sector had been 
kept up during the night but at 4:28 
this broke into a veritable roar lasting 
seven minutes, then straightened out 
into a rolling barrage and the attack 
was launched. 

Colonel Haswaser left his command 
post and started to follow in trace of 
the 2d Battalion which was making the 
main attack, but the pyrotechnic sig- 
nals the enemy had sent up were evi- 
dently not without meaning and the re- 
sulting fire from their artillery caused 
him to dive for cover into an unused 
trench. It was an unhappy choice of 
shelter for the next wailing who-00-00 
was advance agent for a shell that 
made a direct hit, caving in the dug- 
out and leaving Haswaser closely en- 
gaged with the broken frame of the 
dug-out, entrance, some miscellaneous 
wire and timbers and about five hun- 
dred pounds of dirt effectively blocking 
his egress. When he had recovered his 
breath and found himself otherwise un- 
injured he tried vainly to move some 
of the debris that had so thoroughly 
roofed over his part of the trench. One 
timber lighter than the rest could be 
moved enough to admit light and air 
but resisted further effort. Through the 
small triangular space thus-formed the 
colonel found he could see the advane- 
ing troops as they approached the 
crest of Peigney Ridge. 

The 2d Battalion had secured fire 
superiority at the very outset and now 
was taking its objective. The 1st Bat- 
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talion had completed its holding at- 
tack mission now. ‘‘Why didn’t it 
move up?’’ the colonel asked himself 
and then paled as he realized the major 
was instructed to await orders from 
him. He pried frantically at the bars 
of his accidental prison, but a shower 
of dirt on his helmet appeared to be 
all that resulted. At intervals he re- 
sumed his shouting to attract attention 
of passing soldiers, but his voice was 
hoarse now and the number of enemy 
shells falling in the sector seem to have 
increased, Finally a straggler taking 
refuge in the trench heard him and in 
a few moments a message to the com- 
mander of the 1st Battalion to ad- 
vance was dispatched. The man was 
instructed to return with help to re- 
lease the colonel. Some of Haswaser’s 
old confidence returned now and re- 
moving his helmet and pushing for- 
ward into his loophole he watched for 
the effect of his message to the inert 
battalion. Minutes seemed hours and 
the tedious wait was broken only by 
the appearance of a low flying friendly 
plane with a black streamer on the 
right wing tip. Haswaser remembered 
the division order had.so designated 
the liaison plane. When the plane 
banked for a turn the observer could 
be seen looking searchingly over the 
side and the helpless regimental com- 
mander felt a qualm of uneasiness as 
he thought of his identification panel— 
gun rags! 

Now an astounding event seemed to 
be taking place, the 2d Battalion was 
giving up Peigney Ridge! Soldiers 
were falling back, at first in small 
groups and then the retreat became 
general. The 1st Battalion covered the 
retirement and then it too began to 
fall back. ‘‘Throw in the 3d Battalion, 
put in the reserves’’; but the words 
died on the colonel’s lips as the sick- 


—ee 


ening sensation of being out of com- 


munication with everything surged 
over him. Even his message to the 
1st Battalion had evidently failed of 
delivery. 

There was plenty of help to pry off 
timbers and release the colonel now: 
soldiers were everywhere—all moving 
to the rear. 

Haswaser reached his command post 
a few minutes after the brigade com- 
mander had left and Lieutenant (ol- 
onel Modern had just completed his 
dispositions of the reserve battalion to 
hold on the original line. The flank 
of the regiment on the right had been 
uncovered and was slowly falling hack 
—the division attack had failed. 

The trip back to division headquar- 
ters seemed short to Haswaser, but 
perhaps the driver of the ear that had 
come for him had been instructed to 
hurry. 

The brigade commander was with 
the division commanding general when 
he arrived, and the colonel was given 
a chance to speak when the brigadier 
had completed his brief but vociferous 
account of the day’s events. 

**That messenger you sent to the Ist 
Battalion was probably killed,’’ eut in 
the brigade general. ‘‘If you had been 
at your command post with properly 
organized communications and sent 
messages through a message center that 
contingency would have been provided 
for. That’s what a message center is 
for,’’ he shouted, ‘‘to transmit and fol- 
low up messages. Where in ra 

The division commander interrupted 
this outburst and addressing the colo- 
nel, he began, ‘‘Now, I’ll do the talk- 
ing, Haswaser, and when I have [in- 
ished your orders will be ready and | 
believe there is a train connection for 
Blois from the railhead tonight.’’ 

He did, they were, and there was! 
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Military Procedure 
Prepared expressly for the citizen soldier 
Mas. Gen. E. G. Peyton, U. 8S. Army 

For study and file with Training Memorandum No. 1' 


TRAINING NOTES 
No. 5 


RECRUIT TRAINING 


\ these notes I am discussing the 
| training of the individual who in 
peace voluntarily changes his status 
from citizen to eitizen soldier or who 
in War is selected to meet the require- 
ments of national defense for the pe- 
riod of the emergeney. It is realized 
that this diseussion in its entirety is 
not applieable to the new Guardsman, 
whose military training in peace must 
of necessity play an inferior réle to the 
requirements of his civil avoeation ; but 
the discussion is offered for such gen- 
eral value as the leader who is respon- 
sible for the training of new Guards- 
men may find applieable. 

In any event, whether the recruit is 
a Guardsman, a Regular or drafted 
citizen, careful consideration should be 
given to the home that he represents. 
The unit commander of the new man 
should take time to write to the latter’s 
parents or nearest relative, informing 
them of the care and supervision that 
‘he Government is equipped to exercise 
over his health, contentment, religious 
devotions and the like. He should give 
them a pieture of the conditions under 
which the young man lives and serves, 
and invite their interest in the organi- 
zation to which he has been assigned. 
When praetieable such a letter should 
he accompanied by a snap shot of the 
recruit in his best-fitting uniform. In 


war, morale back at home is a most im- 
portant factor in maintaining morale 
at the front. 


Before going into the subject of the 
peace training of individuals and 
units, I believe it proper to cover 
briefly the transition period from citi- 
zen to soldier through which all en- 
listed men of the Regular service must 
pass. I believe that we have failed in 
the past to give proper and careful 
supervision to this very trying period 
of the soldier’s life. It used to be 
customary to turn recruits over to 
some especially selected, hard-boiled 
sergeant, who was given a month or 


.six weeks in which to break in the new 


men. He usually crammed instruction 
into their systems and sent them to 
their units broken in—in more ways 
than one. In many instances their 
spirit was broken and they assumed 
their duties as privates with regret 
that they had bound themselves to 
serve in the Army for a stated period. 

While American characteristics are, 
in the main, favorable to the develop- 
ment in its citizens of the very highest 
type of soldier, there are at the same 
time national characteristics that offer 
great difficulties to the development of 
discipline and control. The young 
American has been bred and born m 
an atmosphere that is distinctly non- 
military. All his life he has enjoyed 
great individual independence. His 
earliest ambition has been to be his 


‘See INFANTRY JOURNAL for January, 1930, page 77. 
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own boss. He has read in school his- 
tories of the glories and suecess of 
American armies in time of war, but 
history fails to give any connection be- 
tween success in war and preparation 
therefor in peace. Consequently, he 
sees no necessity for an army in peace; 
he has heard the peace-time army 
freely criticized and has perhaps de- 
veloped a prejudice against it. There 
is absolutely no chance for the average 
citizen, in the environment of Ameri- 
ean life, to get any conception what- 
ever of the enormous and indispensable 
value of discipline to an army. 

The recruiting officer invades the en- 
vironment of free democracy, and of- 
fers and elaborates upon the advan- 
tages to the citizen of military train- 
ing. The citizen accepts the invitation 
to assume the obligation of military 
service for a limited period, and he is 
sent to a military commander who pre- 
pares him to fill properly a vacancy 
in a military unit. This early prepa- 
ration involves careful and painstaking 
instruction. I do not believe that the 
average drill sergeant is capable of 
properly molding the mental attitude 
of the recruit toward the military 
service, nor is he fitted to present cer- 
tain phases of individual instruction 
as they should be presented. 

The reeruit gains his first impres- 
sions of the military service while in 
the recruit detachment. It is through 
those early and lasting impressions 
that the recruit starts his development 
as a good soldier or an indifferent one. 
It is therefore of importance that great 
care be exercised in the selection of his 
instructors, particularly the nonecom- 
missioned officer instructors, Instrue- 


"a 


tors who possess patience, tact, and a 
thorough knowledge of the training 
regulations should be sought. They 
must realize that the reeruit knows 
nothing of military requirements, and 
they should start the recruit’s instrue. 
tion with the conviction that the re. 
cruit is entitled to make mistakes until 
he is given adequate and painstaking 
instruction. Therefore the instructor 
has no right to lose his temper or be- 
come impatient over early slow prog. 
ress of the recruit. As a rule the re. 
cruit is possessed of a sincere desire to 
learn; he is frequently timid and sen- 
sitive, and words of encouragement at 
the right time will enlist his coopera- 
tion better than harsher methods. 

Recruit instruction continues for a 
month or six weeks, or longer for the 
very backward man. It is advantageous 
to fit the recruit into a squad of his 
company as early as practicable. It is 
in the company that he forms his 
friendships and starts the development 
of pride in his unit and its achieve- 
ments. The recruit is by no means a 
finished soldier when he is turned over 
to his company, he will still suffer by 
contrast in accuracy at drill with the 
older men. The company commander 
must expect these inaccuracies, for it 
is unreasonable to expect even the 
highest type of reeruit to take his 
place in ranks and perform movements 
at drill with the aeceuracy of the old 
timers who have been at it a year or 
more. The company commander, with 
his assistants, must develop the ac- 
curacy and broaden the knowledge of 
the recruit as contemplated in the Di- 
vision Training Plan. 

(To be continued) 
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Training Notes—Third Brigade 


\N the 3d Brigade the yearly train- 
| ing program is amplified and 
brought up to date through the publi- 
cation from time to time of Training 
Notes. These notes deal with training 
matters exclusively and tend to advise 
and aid subordinate commanders in 
maintaining their commands in a satis- 
factory state of efficiency. The follow- 
ing extracts of selected paragraphs 
show the character of the matter pub- 
lished : 

* . * 


Antiircraft Combat. 


1. Advantage will be taken of the 
opportunity afforded by field exercises 
to practice the command in effective 
action against observation and attack 
by hostile aireraft. The skillful use of 
concealment and improvised ecamou- 
flage, together with the use of suitable 
formations which decrease vulnerabil- 
ity, will be made a part of each exer- 
cise when the situation justifies their 
use. In general, this training will be 
based upon the following principles: 

a. Infantry must im all situations 
protect itself against air attack by the 
offensive use of its own weapons. The 
immediate employment of all infantry 
weapons with well-directed fire is the 
most effective measure of protection. 
Rifles and automatie rifles when ear- 
ried slung over the shoulder will have 
slings so adjusted that no delay will be 
‘xperieneed in raising pieces to the 


shoulder. On the march, fifty per cent 
of the guns of each machine gun com- 
pany will be mounted and manned for 
the delivery of fire against airplanes. 

b. At all times when in the field pro- 
vision will be made for the detail of 
air guards to insure constant air ob- 
servation. The early detection of the 
presence and the approach of attack 
planes, and the rapid communicgtion of 
this information to the command, is es- 
sential. 

e. The circumstances of the situation 
determine whether sufficient time will 
permit of an orderly deployment from 
march column. Situations in which 
complete deployment may be possible 
will be most unusual. The decision to 
deploy rests with the commander ac- 
tually present. 

d. Each rifle platoon and machine 
gun section must create a moving zone 
of aimed fire through which the plane 
must pass. 

e. Due to the fleeting duration of air 
attacks, methods adopted for the ex- 
ecution of fire must of necessity be 
simple. 

* 7 * 


Tactical Training. 


The success of a command depends 
in a large measure on the degree to 
which each individual can in combat 
make skillful use of cover from both 
ground and air observation. All com- 
bat training of organizations of the 
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brigade will therefore include the 
thorough instruction of its members in 
the instinctive utilization of ground 
and similar features in the accomplish- 
ment of any combat mission. In the 
eonduct of this training, particular 
emphasis will be given to the develop- 
ment in noncommissioned officers of 
their ability to instruct their units. 
* * * 

Preparatory Training. 

1. a. To the end that the shooting 
ability of this command may show im- 
provement when tested during the 
coming target season, every man will 
be given brief practice each week, 
whenever practicable, in the prelim- 
inary exercises applicable to his arm. 
The essentials of good shooting can be 
developed and retained by frequent 
rehearsal and repetition. By this 
method well-instructed troops will be 
prepared to engage in target practice 
at any time. 

b. With the object of developing the 
shooting ability of reeruits and of the 
unqualified riflemen of the 1929 target 
season, a series of small bore matches 
will be held for all rifle and service 
companies of the brigade. Company 
commanders in organizing their teams 
will select men who in their opinion 
show the least promise of developing 
into marksmen. Beginning with the 
week of January 6, 1930, matches will 
occur weekly until eight matches have 
been fired. 


* . - 
Musketry Training. 


1. a. It is felt that the best results 
were not obtained in the firing of 
musketry and combat exercises during 
the 1929 range season. In general, this 
was attributed to the lack of adequate 


—.., 


preliminary instruction in the correet 
application of the principles of mys. 
ketry. Restricted ammunition allow. 
ances make it mandatory that a correct 
understanding of the application of 
fire distribution be effected by each or- 
ganization prior to the beginning of 
the target season. 

b. Training in musketry will be con- 
tinuous throughout the year, making 
full use of small bore ranges and 
landseape targets to perfect instruc. 
tion. The introduction of new ideas 
or improved methods in the application 
of musketry principles to smal! bore 
exercises is encouraged. 

* * * 
Inspections. 

1. a. It should be the constant en- 
deavor of every commander to achieve 
the maximum results in the mainte- 
nance of a high standard of excellence 
in the eare and cleanliness of uniforms 
and equipment. Such a standard can 
be reached only by frequent and thor. 
ough inspections. To insure a faultless 
standard it is essential that inspecting 
officers observe accurately, criticize 
constructively, and correct effectively. 

b. It must be understood by all that 
the principal purpose of an inspection 
is to verify the excellent condition of 
arms, articles of clothing and equip- 
ment, including transportation, for 
which a commander is responsible. The 
principal purpose of inspecting a bar- 
rack is to verify the excellent condi- 
tion of bunks, bedding, floors, doors, 
stoves, day rooms, latrines, kitchens, 
store rooms and other elements of 4 
barrack. When at an inspection by 
superior authority more than a reason- 
ably small number of deficiencies aré 
noted it reflects upon the attention to 
duty, initiative, force, judgment and 
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leadership of subordinate commanders, 
and thereby affeets adversely their ree- 
ords for efficiency. 


Morale. 

Clean and well-lighted quarters, an 
inviting mess and a comfortable and 
interesting recreation room contribute 
materially to the attainment of high 
morale and to satisfactory results in 
the training of the company. In the 
performanee of duty men are affected 
hy their environment and where fea- 
tures of barrack life are unsatisfac- 
tory, such conditions are reflected ad- 
versely in the training of the organi- 
zation. The proper supervision of 
activities within the battalion is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the bat- 
talion commander. Deficiencies which 
are chargeable to service departments, 
and having been reported to those 
agencies remain uneorrected, will be 
reported in writing and transmitted 
through channels. 


Color Guard. 


The position of color guard is one of 
responsibility and honor, and should 
be entrusted only to a man of high 
soldierly qualities, who has had not less 
than three years of excellent service. 
One regiment of infantry has adopted 
the custom of maintaining at “regi- 
mental headquarters a roster of all 
men who are considered eligible for the 
duty. On oeeasions when the colors 
are carried the eolor guards are de- 
tailed from those men. Special privi- 
leges were granted these men whenever 
possible. Any plan whereby this im- 
portant serviee ean be performed with 


the pride and precision befitting the 


duty is desired. 
o * . 
Position of the Soldier. 


Many men when assuming the posi- 
tion of attention appear to hold the 
body in a manner which is strained 
and uncomfortable. It will be found 
that this fault ean be overcome if the 
men are taught to push the crown of 
the head upward. 


. * . 
Stables. 


1. a. Beginning with the week of 
December 16, 1929, and weekly there- 
after until further notice, the stables 
maintained by organizations of the 
brigade will be visited by three infan- 
try officers designated by this head- 
quarters and each stable rated accord- 
ing to the following qualifications: 
Superior, excellent, satisfactory, unsat- 
isfactory, inferior. 

b. Each visit will be made during 
the morning and will begin not earlier 
than 9:30 o’clock. Whenever a visit 
is made and just prior thereto, the or- 
ganization concerned will be notified 
by telephone. The stable sergeant of 
the stable inspected will be present 
during the inspection. Everything per- 
taining to the stables, stable personnel, 
and equipment will be included in the 
rating. The result of each inspection 
with superior, excellent, and unsatis- 
factory conditions noted, will be an- 
nounced promptly and a copy thereof 
posted on the bulletin board of each 
company maintaining a stable. 

ce. Whenever a company stable has 
been rated superior, that stable will be 
exempt from future visits under the 
foregoing plan. 
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Antiaircraft Firing 


A 137TH INFANTRY OFFICER 


ATE in October, 1929, the 3d Bat- 
talion, 13th Infantry, Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vermont, fired part of the anti- 
aircraft course on the range at Under- 
hill. 

The battalion exercise in firing at 
towed targets required the use of four 
separate targets. Nine automatic rifle- 
men fired at the first target—one hun- 
dred and sixty rounds. The tracer 
ammunition shots seemed to be making 
hits. On inspection of the target, no 
hits were found. 

After this firing, a company without 
automatic rifles was made ready for 
the next appearance of the airplane 
and target. ‘‘Bumpy’’ weather and 
twisted tow-lines caused difficulties, 
and the crew of the airplane was un- 
able to let out another target. The 
flyers flew back to Fort Ethan Allen 
for repairs, but on return were still 
unsuccessful because of tangling and 
breaking of the tow-lines. The rifle- 
men were therefore unable to do any 
firing. 

Because of the weather, which was 
below freezing, with snow and ice on 
the ground, and the inability to tow 
the targets and complete the firing, no 
definite conclusions can be reached on 
this firing. It is hoped that this bat- 
talion will be given the opportunity to 
complete its firing during the summer 
of 1930. It is planned that the entire 
battalion will then fire at a single tar- 
get. 

The firing on the antiaireraft .22 
ealiber range preceding the foregoing 
showed improvement over what had 
been done in the past. The seore was 


raised from nine per cent to sixteen 
per cent, which is considered very sat. 
isfactory. The conditions, however, on 
the .22 caliber range are very different 
from those of actual firing at the towed 
target; it is not at all proved that sue. 
cess on the .22 caliber range will in. 
sure hitting an airplane with service 
ammunition. 

The experience gaincd during this 
course in aintiaircraft firing has 
brought up points which are consid- 
ered vital: 

1. What will be the general opera- 
tion of attack airplanes against ground 
troops—mission, force, and at what 
special places may airplane attacks be 
expected? The present tentative regu- 
lations are not sufficiently broad and 
clear on this subject. 

2. Differences between tracer and 
service ammunition as to speed and 
trajectory render the assistance of the 
tracer less valuable against an airplane 


than when used against ground tar- . 


gets. The airplane is too fast for the 
old, slow tracer bullet to show the 
trajectory of the service bullet. 

3. The present training teaches that 
men will gain safety from airplane at- 
tack by running off of the road into 
deployed groups. This places the run- 
ning as the dominating factor in the 
mind of the soldier. Will this training 
be hurtful to morale and cause disor- 
derly scattering instead of controlled 
deployment ? 

4. The safest position for the man 
when under airplane attack is lying 
down. Is it possible to train in firing 
at airplanes from that position ? 
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> in using the target frames on the 
o» -aliber range, the correct aiming 
point with the proper lead was found 
by ‘he soldier to be usually a point in 
the frame of the target. This condi- 
tien was specially noticeable when fir- 
ing at the vertical target. The use of 
the bare silhouette is believed to be es- 
sential for final training and record 
firing. The soldier should be tested in 
leading against a sky background as 
would be the ease in actual firing 
against airplanes. 

6. The great, diffieulty in all antiair- 
craft firing is in finding the correct 


range. It is believed that the infan- 
try course should be simplified. 

7. As the line of sight moves 
through space in front of the airplane, 
the point of aim is an indefinite and 
uncertain place in the sky; firing be- 
comes to a great extent guess-work. 
Why not give the soldier an antiair- 
craft. sight and a definite point at 
which to aim—a sight that is simple, 
strong, and light? Improvement in the 
sight will result in better shooting, and 
accurate shooting is vitally necessary 
against this new enemy of the infan- 
tryman up above the ground. 


® 


Regular 


iE Washington Branch of the 
U. S. Infantry Association, pre- 
paring for its annual dinner and en- 
tertainment to be held at Washington 
sarracks on April 23, wrote infan- 
try regimental commanders suggesting 
that their regimental songs be for- 
warded to the Washington Branch for 
possible singing at the dinner. It was 
thought that officers particularly iden- 
tified with regiments might represent 
them as the various choruses were 
sung, 
esponses have been received from 
1egiments within the continental limits 
the United States, the Canal Zone, 
‘id Hawaii, indieating music available 
as follows: 


of 


Vistinet songs, words and music 
“cre presented by the Ist, 3d, 4th, 8th, 
Jil, 10th, 16th, 19th, 21st, 24th, 26th, 
‘|, 28th, 29th and the 38th Infantry. 
\ few organizations forwarded or 
sited that only musie without words 





Infantry 


was available. Among thirteen regi- 
ments a few did not reply, others 
‘stated that they have no regimental 
music. Several colonels of regiments 
that lack songs indicated that local 
regimental talent would be immedi- 
ately honored by an assignment to 
supply lyrics. 

It is hoped that at the coming Wash- 
ington Branch annual entertainment 
infantry regiments, through represen- 
tatives, may musically proclaim their 
spirit and attainments. 

® 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL for March, 
page 323, gave information about the 
inexpensive small bore ranges that the 
companies of the 2d Infantry have in 
the attics of their barracks. There was 
not space to give a description of these 
ranges, which is now given below: 

At the firing point a room has been 
constructed, eleven feet wide, thirteen 
feet long, and seven feet high. In the 





) 
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front wall of this room there are two 
ordinary sized doors, one on each side; 
six small doors, eighteen inches by 
eighteen inches; and one small window 
in the middle and about five and one- 
half feet above the floor. The latter is 
an observation window. The six small 
doors are the firing ports. The lower 
two doors give space for two men to 
fire simultaneously in the prone posi- 
tion; the next higher doors for firing 
in the kneeling position ; and the upper 
doors for use in the standing position. 
Doors that are not in actual use are 
kept closed and hooked. The rear wall 
has one ordinary door, used to admit 
personnel to the room. 

A register has been installed in the 
floor allowing heat to pass from the 
squad room below to the firing room 
above. A large rug has been cut down 
to size and placed on the floor. Six 
barrack chairs and three cuspidors are 
also in the room. One small electric 
lamp is hung from the ceiling near the 
rear wall. Several old iron gallery tar- 
gets and sand bags are used to receive 
the bullets and eliminate danger. Each 
target is hung, or rather tacked, on a 
wooden frame, which is hung by four 
small pulleys on two wires extending 
from the butts to the firing room. Tar- 
gets are moved back and forth from 
the firing point by use of an endless 
rope extending around a large pulley 
at each end of the range. The target 
frame is attached to this endless rope. 
Two one hundred-watt lights are 
placed on the floor near the targets, 
illuminating the faces of the two tar- 
gets. Ordinary quartermaster mat- 
tresses are used by the firer when de- 
sired. 

® 
At Fort Snelling, the 3d Infantry, 





Col. W. C. Sweeney commanding, re. 
cently held a winter field meet. The 
contests on skis and skates included 
two hundred and four hundred-yard 
dashes on skis, and a relay race. One 
of the novelties of the skiing contest 
was an Alpine race in which ten men 
on each team were linked together by 
a rope and raced four hundred yards. 
There were also skijoring expositions, 
with Army mules furnishing the motor 
power. The 3d Infantry, the ‘‘Chas- 
seurs Alpins’’ of our Army, makes the 
winter field meet one of the annual ath- 
letic events. 
® 

The 35th Infantry, Col. I. C. Wel- 
born commanding, has received many 
commendations since its inspection by 
the commander of the Hawaiian De- 
partment. Thirteen of the fourteen 
company commanders received com- 
mendations on the excellent condition 
of their organizations and the efficiency 
of their administrations. Brig. Gen. 
G. C. Barnhardt, commanding the 22d 
Brigade, added his commendation, in 
which he especially mentioned leader- 
ship and cooperation. 


® 

Col. H. C. Price, 38th Infantry, is 
directing the raising of a fund to mark 
the last resting place of an honored 
frontier soldier, administrator, and In- 
dian fighter, the late Gen. Patrick E. 
Connor, founder of Fort Douglas, 
Utah. A large native boulder, on which 
there will be placed a bronze tablet, 
will be erected. The Utah Historical 


Landmarks Association is working 
with Colonel Price on this project. 
® 


In the 11th Infantry, Mess Sgt. C. 
E. Pinkston is running an unusually 
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The Kitchen and the Kitchen Force of Company I, 11th Infantry 
Mess Sgt. C. E. Pinkston in Charge 


vood mess. He personally organized 
it and obtained for it every modern 
appliance which a company mess could 
utilize. He is now instructing students 
from the corps area school for cooks 
and bakers, and his work is cited al- 
most daily by the interested authorities 
who are watching it. The aecompany- 
ing photograph shows something of the 
way that Sergeant Pinkston and his 
force work. 


® 


When the Hon. M. T. Johnson, the 
uewly appointed American Minister to 
China, arrived in Tientsin, he was met 
at the station by Col. J. D. Taylor, 
commanding the United States Army 
troops in China. American and Chinese 
guards of honor gave special color and 
formality to the occasion. 

During December two officers and 
five enlisted men of the 15th Infan- 
try’s Chinese language school satisfac- 

rily completed the course in the 
Chinese spoken language. The troop 

ool for all officers below field grade 


completed a satisfactory course on De- 
cember 20. 


In the 16th < am Col. A. 8S. 
Williams commanding, the howitzer 
platoon has qualified one hundred per 
cent for the past four years. It enjoys 
the distinction of having been at full 
strength and of having qualified every 
man as a first class gunner or better 
during that time. 

® 

In the 25th Infantry, Col. A. M. 
Shipp commanding, Company I has 
been announced as the winner of the 
National Rifle Association Corps Area 
Rifle Qualification Trophy Match. 
With a seore of one thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty-two points for a five- 
man team, it beat its nearest competi- 
tor, Troop B, 8th Cavalry. 

Company I also made the high com- 
pany score for the Eighth Corps Area 
with an average score per man of two 
hundred and ninety-five and sixty- 
three-hundredths. Company L of the 
same regiment was second with an 
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Scene at the Inauguration of President Emilio Portes Gil of Mexico, Showing 
Two Veterans of the Maximilian and French Invasions * 


two hundred and 
and seventy-eight hun- 


average score of 
ninety-three 
dreths. 

When Colonel Shipp and members 
of his staff attended the inauguration 
of the President of Mexico, they had 
an interesting experience. Not the least 
interesting was seeing two old veterans 
of the Maximilian and French in- 
vasions of Mexico.* 


® 

The 27th Infantry, Col. W. E. Hunt 
commanding, was highly commended 
by Maj. Gen. Fox Conner, command- 
ing the Hawaiian Department, after 
his annual administrative inspection of 
the regiment for 1930, recently com- 
pleted. General Connor stated that 
the 27th Infantry was the first regi- 
ment that he had ever inspected all of 
the fourteen company commanders of 
which were to receive special letters of 
commendation. 


® 
The kitchen tables shown in the ac- 
companying photograph was developed 


in Company C, 29th Infantry, Lieut. 
C. E. Jackson. 

The table consists of a concrete slab 
resting on a frame made of one and 
one-half-inch pipe. Short pieces of 
pipe with flanges on one end ar 
screwed into the lower joints in order 
to facilitate mopping under the frame. 
Four-inch pieces of pipe are screwed 
into the upper joints for the purpose 
of levelling the top. The frame is two 
feet six inches by eight feet by two 
feet eight inches. 

The top is made of the best grade 
of cement mixed with marble chips 
and reenforeed with one-half-inch stee! 
bars (two bars lengthwise and five 
The slab is three fect 
six inches by nine feet by two inches, 
and is highly polished. 
by a firm of tile and marble contrac 
The cost 
was approximately one dollar and fift) 


bars crosswise). 
It was mack 
tors and is called terrazzo. 


cents per square foot. 
This table is very sanitary, an exce! 
lent place to roll 


doughs, easi! 


* Photo furnished by Mr. F. H. Walther of Douglas, Arizona, 
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The 30th Infantry Exhibits Its Collection of Trophies 


ned, and an attractive addition to Masks in the World War,’’ ‘‘Post War 


the company kitchen. Development of Howitzer and Trench 


® Mortar,’’ ‘‘G-2 Activities, A. E. F.,”’ 
in the 30th Infantry, Col. Fred R. ‘“The German General Staff System,” 
Brown commanding tome talks on his- ‘Development of Trained Reserves,’’ 


P ce ‘ a 
torv and current events were interest- The London Conference for Naval 

° 7m 4 » 29 66TTe ry - . 
‘ng features of officers’ school in 1929.. Limitations, Use of Federal Troops 


4 


tion,’ “Infantry Protection Against 
tion and Its Military Value,’’ ‘‘Ger- 


man Advanee Through Belgium,’’ 
‘German Retreat, February and 


(rganization,’’ ‘‘Combat Trains in the 


{ 


In 1930 the lectures given by regimen- in West Virginia,’ ‘‘Development of 
al officers during the first two weeks in the Supply System,’’ and *‘Napoleon’s 
February were on the following sub- Maxims. 


1¢ ets: 


‘Post War Personnel Administra- 


Knemy Aireraft,’’ ‘‘Commercial Avia- 


March, 1917,’’ ‘*Battle of Shiloh,’’ 
‘he Russo-Chinese Disagreement,’’ 
Present Experiments in Battalion 





vil War,’’ ‘*The Battle of Mons,’’ 
st. Mihiel Offensive,’’ ‘‘Gas and Gas The Old Kitchen Table in New Form 


ry es ee i 


ae 
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National Guard 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


OW that the National Guard has 

been furnished with the roll col- 
lar uniform blouse, steps may be taken 
to ‘‘doll up”’ a little and improve the 
appearance of organizations more than 
was possible with the old uniforms. 
This task should be approached in a 
practical way. There is probably no 
one thing that will do so much to help 
the National Guard in the eyes of the 
people. 

Pride in personal appearance is an 
obligation and a duty which every 
soldier owes to himself and to the or- 
ganization of which he is a member. 
People instinctively form much of their 
estimates of a man’s character from 
his personal appearance. They judge 
that the man who is careless and in- 
different to outward appearance is apt 
to be in the same way in his other 
habits of life. So, also, do they get 
an impression of a military outfit from 
its appearance in formation. As a 
rule they know nothing of its train- 
ing or readiness for service. They 
judge it solely on appearance. 

Some one has said that a man is as 
much of a soldier as his uniform makes 
him. What he means is that the more 
attractive the uniform, the more pride 
a soldier will take in wearing it. On 
the other hand, it may be said that 
the more of a soldier the man is, the 
more pride he will take in his uniform 
and the more attention he will devote 
to keeping it neat and smart. 

But one should not get the idea that 
the mere wearing of the roll-collar coat 
will accomplish all that is desired. 
There are other things that go with it 
which must be attended to as well. It 
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is considered that here is the place to 
set forth a few simple rules that will 
be found advantageous and that may 
be of assistance to organization com- 
manders. 


1. Wear the exact uniform pre- 
scribed by your commanding officer 
when the command is turned out in 
formation. This will insure uniform- 
ity of appearance and produce a 
pleasing effect. 

2. Never wear a mixed uniform, for 
example, part woolen olive drab and 
part khaki, or part service and part 
fatigue. Never wear a part of the un 
form with civilian clothes. Make it 
all one or the other. 

3. Keep your uniform clean, neatly 
pressed, and in good repair. After 
completion of a formation, take a little 
time to putting the uniforms away in 
such shape that they will be in good 
condition for the next formation when 
it comes. 

4. See to it that there are no miss- 
ing buttons or collar or cap ornaments. 
Have them replaced promptly when 
they are lost. All of these little things 
need constant attention, for they are 
the ones most often neglected. 

5. There is but one correct and sol- 
dierly way to wear the uniform cap— 
that is set squarly on the head. Never 
wear it on the back or the side of the 
head. To do so marks you immediately 
as a recruit who knows no better or a 
man who has no pride in the organiza- 
tion of which he is a member. 

6. Never wear your blouse unbut- 
toned. It marks you as a slouch. 
There is no necessity for wearing the 
new roll-collar blouse except buttoned 
throughout. 

7. Have your shoes neatly polished 
when you turn out in formation. There 
is no one thing that will mar an other- 
wise good appearance in an outfit so 
much as to have a lot of men turn out 
with shabby looking shoes on their 
feet. Have your leggins neatly rolled. 
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Practice rolling them until you can 
do it properly. 

s. Do not wear suspenders when the 
blouse is not worn. This is not done 
iy the Service. The waist belt is the 
thing to wear. Do not wear a fob or 
» watch chain conspicuously, and keep 
of all unauthorized ornamentations. 


The organization that carries out 
these few simple rules will find its ap- 
pearance very much improved, and it 
will make a good impression on the 
home folks when it is turned out for 
duty or ceremony. And what is more to 
the point, it will find that the people 
will have a greater interest in it and 
the Service which it represents. 

We shall be very glad to have a brief 
description of the plans that have been 


worked out successfully for caring for uni- 
forms between formations.—EDITOR. 


@ 
TRAINING CHARTS 

It has been the pleasure of the In- 
fantry Association to supply the Mili- 
tia Bureau with some 15,000 copies of 
the article on Training Charts, by 
Captain Lund of the Minnesota Na- 
tional Guard, which recently appeared 
in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

These pamphlets are now in process 
of distribution to the officers of the 
National Guard throughout the coun- 
try and will be found to be of distinct 
advantage to them in the preparation 
of their training schedules. 

An examination of this article will 
reveal the following points, which have 
been commented upon by the Chief, 
Militia Bureau: 


1. The unit commander’s usual con- 
clusion is that the training chart is 
merely a system of grading the indi- 
viduals of his company. It instils no 
cithusiasm in him to set up a system 
which, to his mind, purports to be a 
srading sheet for the perusal of in- 
structors or inspectors. 


2. The customary practice under 
the present training system is to teach 
four subjects in four periods during 
an armory drill training period. Ad- 
vancement is made by conformity with 
the schedule and not by conformity 
with the capacity of the individual to 
learn. 

3. On the other hand, a properly 
worked out training chart system as- 
sures to each individual complete in- 
struction in every subject. Among 
other things it contemplates the exten- 
sive employment of noncommissioned 
officers as instructors on the drill floor. 

4. A detailed statement of subjects 
for instruction pertaining to a rifle 
company is given as an example by 
Captain Lund in his article. Subjects 
are divided into lessons and texts in- 
dicated. The lessons cover drill period 
instruction as scheduled. Require- 
ments for qualification are stated in 
each lesson. 


The adoption of the plan suggested 
in the article will transform the drill 
periods of any unit aceustomed to 
stereotyped training to a snappy course 
of interesting work. The progressive 
men are permitted to go ahead with 
their training and are not held back 
by the backward few that are found 
in every unit. 

In providing this pamphlet for dis- 
tribution to the National Guard, the 
Infantry Association hopes that it has 
performed a service to the Guard. 

From time to time other articles will 
appear in the INFANTRY JOURNAL that 
will be of real interest to the National 
Guard officers. The Association hopes 
that they will avail themselves of these 
by continuing as or becoming regular 
readers of the JOURNAL. 


® 


NATIONAL MATCH AMMUNITION 


The Militia Bureau has made ar- 
rangements for an issue of National 
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Match ammunition to each state. It 
is intended to be used in the training 
of the rifle team that is to represent 
the state at the National Matches of 
1930. 

The quantity allowed the team will 
give each shooting member about one 
thousand rounds for his individual 
training. This is none too much for 
the purpose, and its expenditure 
should not be diverted to other proj- 
ects. 

The distribution is to be made from 
Frankford Arsenal, to which place ap- 
proved requisitions may be sent direct 
from corps area headquarters. The 
requisitions will be held at the arsenal 
and filled direct as soon as the ammuni- 
tion is available. 

National Guard authorities are real- 
izing the value of the National Matches 
to them, more and more each year. 
They are taking additional interest in 
the development of a team to represent 
their states. They have found it to 
be a fact that the officers and men who 
participate in the National Matches re- 
turn to them much better qualified as 
instructors in rifle marksmanship for 
having had the experience of competi- 
tive firing. The splendid course in 
marksmanship which they have at the 
school of fire at Camp Perry is also a 
great help. 


® 


C. M. T. C. PROCUREMENT 

Officers on duty with the National 
Guard of the Third Corps Area have 
been drafted for service with the 
C. M. T. C. procurement campaign 
this year and will take active part 
in the task of securing suitable young 
men for the training camps. 

This service is of distinct advantage 
to officers with the National Guard. 
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It gives them an opportunity for more 
and favorable civilian contacts. It 
gives them a more personal interest 
in the C. M. T. C., aequaints them 
with the work that is being accom- 
plished by this component, and opens 
up to them the service that the C. M. 
T. C. may be to the National Guard. 

In many of the states National Guard 
organizations are availing themselves 
of the opportunity to send a limited 
number of their men to the C. M. T. 
camps in order to give them additional 
training and fit them for the noncom- 
missioned officer grades. In _ those 
states in which the camp dates do not 
conflict there are splendid opportun- 
ities along this line. 

By reason of the special facilities 
for civilian contacts which the Na- 
tional Guard officers enjoy, they will 
be able to be of great service to the 
corps area commanders in the procure- 
ment campaign and they will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to do so. 


® 
‘* MINNESOTA PLAN’’ FOR MESSES 


One of the most acute problems in 
connection with the conduct of Na- 
tional Guard summer training camps 
is that of mess management. There 
is no one feature of the camps that 
will contribute so much to the morale 
and contentment of the troops as good 
organization messes, with meals prop- 
erly balanced, and food well prepared 
and served. 

The problem has been approached 
in a variety of ways by the several 
states, but the plan worked out by the 
authorities in Minnesota, and whieh is 
known as the ‘‘Minnesota Plan,’’ has 
probably been the most successful yet 
devised. 

The basis of this plan lies in the 
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»yoparation of a well-balaneed bill of 
fore for each day of the encampment, 
trict adherence to this bill of fare, and 
procurement of mess supplies for the 
items contained in it. 

in 1926 Col. Thomas W. Hammond 
commanded the 206th Infantry of the 
Minnesota National Guard. The plan 
was worked out in all its details in 
conneetion with the encampment of 
his regiment for that year. A com- 
plete bill of fare for each meal during 
the fifteen-day period of the camp was 
prepared. In general, it provides for 
breakfast a cereal or a fruit; eggs, 
ham, baeon, or sausage; potatoes pre- 
pared in one of a variety of ways; 
coffee, bread, or toast; and butter. The 
menu for dinner ineludes a meat 
course—beefsteak, roast beef, roast 
veal, fish, chieken, or pork; a minimum 
of two vegetables; a dessert—pie, rice 
pudding, bread pudding, eake, tapioca 


pudding, or iee cream; an ample sup-' 


ply of bread and butter; and coffee 
or lemonade. The supper bill of fare 
includes a eold or a hot meat course; 
vegetables or vegetable salad; fruit; 
bread, butter and coffee; and occa- 
sionally hot biseuits. Every mess in 
ihe organization serves the same bill 
of fare and no variation is permitted 
except by specifie direction of the regi- 
mental commander. This eliminates 
cause for discontent on account of some 
nits being able to supplement the ra- 
ion from unit funds which they may 
'e so fortunate as to have available, 
wiile other units with depleted funds 
are not able to do so. 

Having decided upon the bill of fare 
as indieated, it is comparatively simple 
'. arrive at the quantities of each ar- 
‘cle required to provide the necessary 
' w material for each item, and to pro- 


vide the quantity to be issued in bulk 
to each organization, according to the 
number of men in camp. 

The next proposition was to devise 
a plan for the procurement of the 
supplies. This was accomplished by 
preparing a table of supplies and a 
schedule of their delivery. In this the 
Regular Army quartermaster at Fort 
Snelling cooperated. Maj. Max Wainer, 
Q. M. C., acted as the procurement 
officer and used his office force and 
detachment in the task. He put out 
proposals for the supplies, awarded 
the bids, made the purchases, and ac- 
complished the deliveries to the camp. 

With all of these arrangements made, 
the next problem was to prepare the 
food and serve it to the members of 
the mess. To this end a four-day 
school of instruction for regimental 
supply officers and mess sergeants 
conducted at Fort Snelling proved to 
be especially effective. 

An advance detail consisting of the 
regimental unit supply officer, the 
mess sergeants, the company cooks, and 
two men to serve as kitchen police, 
was sent to camp at the expense of the 
state. These men made all of the pre- 
liminary arrangements for the conduct 
of the messes. A ten-day issue of the 
staple articles of the ration was made 
and everything was arranged for start- 
ing the messes with the first meal after 
the troops arrived in camp. The 
R. U. S. O. had previously been fur- 
nished with an estimate of the number 
of men who would be at camp in each 
of the companies, and the necessary 
adjustments were made during the 
final five-day period of the encamp- 
ment. The issue of perishable ar- 
ticles of the bill of fare was made at 
such times as they were required. 
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It may be argued that this system 
worked out successfully because the 
Minnesota National Guard was so for- 
tunately situated with respect to Fort 
Snelling and the splendid cooper- 
ation between the National Guard and 
the Regular Army authorities. An in- 
vestigation, however, will show that 
there are few if any state eamps where 
the same fine cooperation cannot be 
brought about, and National Guard 
authorities will find the Regular Army 
ready and willing to cooperate in what- 
ever way it may. 

An objection was made that the Na- 
tional Guard company commanders 
and mess sergeants are relieved of the 
responsibility for the preparation of 
bills of fare and do not get the desired 
training in this phase of mess manage- 
ment. That may be true, but one can- 
not have his eake and eat it too. Some- 
thing must be sacrificed in every plan 
of operation, and in this particular one 
it was estimated that the advantages 
gained in giving the men good messes 
far overweighed the lack of training 
for company commanders and mess 
sergeants in the preparation of bills 
of fare. In working out the Minne- 
sota Plan, the basis is the previous 
preparation of the bills of fare and 
the procurement of supplies to pro- 
vide for the items contained in them. 
It may not be practicable for an out- 
fit to have the preliminary four-day 
school for the training of mess per- 
sonnel. In that event the matter can 
be taken up as a part of the armory 
training program, and a study of the 
War Department Manual for Army 
Cooks will be of great advantage. The 
recipes contained in this manual have 
been most carefully prepared, and if 
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they are followed accurately the cooks 
cannot go far wrong. 

No specifie ration allowance has been 
made for the troops of the National 
Guard, but it is generally conceded 
that the Regular Army allowance of 
fifty cents per ration is sufficient, ex- 
cept in unusual cases when camps are 
held at a distance from centers of sup- 
ply. The Minnesota Plan had demon- 
strated that the ration allowance is 
sufficient and that under normal con- 
ditions it is not necessary to supple- 
ment it from state or unit funds. 

This department of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL will be pleased to have com- 
ments of National Guard officers who 
have had experience along the lines 
indicated in this article, in order that 
we may pass them along to others. 
The whole idea is that we desire to be 
of real service to the National Guard 
through these columns. 


® 


VETERANS TO VISIT FRANCE 


A party of one thousand veterans 
of the 27th Division, New York Na- 
tional Guard, will accompany the two 
hundred and fifty Gold Star Mothers 
from the State of New York on their 
pilgrimage to France. They will sail 
on the Republic on May 13. This is 
one of the ships that carried a part of 
the division to France in 1918. 

The outstanding features of the re- 
turn of the veterans to France will 
be the reunions of the outfits of the 
division on the battlefields on which 
they helped to make history. 

France has perfected all of the ar- 
rangements for the reception and en- 
tertainment of the veterans and the 
Gold Star Mothers. They will inelude 
tours of the battlefields and billeting 
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areas of the division, a Memorial Day 
ceremony at the Bony cemetery, offi- 
cial receptions, visits to the tomb of 
»leium’s Unknown Soldier at Brus- 
sels and to Franee’s ‘‘Poilu Inednnu’”’ 
at the Are de Triomphe in Paris. A 
wreath will be placed on the Edith 
Cavell Memorial at Brussels. On the 
return trip the party will visit Eng- 
land. 
® 
WHEN A RESERVE OFFICER ENLISTS IN 
THE NATIONAL GUARD 


From time to time the status of a 
reserve officer who identifies himself 
with a National Guard organization 
comes up, and the officers immediately 
concerned with the matter are at a loss 
as to the proper procedure. 

A Reserve officer who enlists in a 
National Guard organization does not 
forfeit his commission in the Officers 
Reserve Corps by virtue of such action. 
When he enlists in the National Guard 
he is relieved from any assignment he 
may have as a Reserve officer. He 
should then be assigned to a war 
strength vaeaney in his National Guard 
organization if one is available. 

There are a number of persons who 
hold such a status in the service. On 
termination of the National Guard 
term of service the officer simply re- 
verts to his status in the Officers Re- 
serve Corps, and is then available for 


assignment the same as any other Re- | 


serve officer who has had no affiliation 
with the National Guard. 
® 
NATIONAL MATCHES 

So far as the National Guard is con- 
cerned the National Matches are just 
around the eorner. The selection of 
personnel for the state teams must be 
indertaken at an early date in order 


to insure a team that will represent the 
best marksmanship talent. The task 
cannot be postponed until the last min- 
ute. Such action invariably results 
in a more or less haphazard selection 
of personnel. If favorable results are 
to be expected the shooting members 
of the team must be selected on the 
basis of performance, and this means 
that there should be a competition for 
places. In too many instances it ap- 
pears to be the availability of the indi- 
vidual rather than his shooting ability. 

Participation in the National Matches 
is of great advantage to the National 
Guard when the preliminary arrange- 
ments and plans are carried out as 
they should be. In the first place, 
those officers and men who compete for 
places on the team get a fine course 
of marksmanship training even if they 
do not make the team. Those who go 
to Camp Perry have the advantage of 
the splendid course of training at the 
school of fire which is conducted as a 
preliminary feature of the matches. 
In addition they get experience in com- 
petitive firing which fits them for duty 
as instructors in their own organiza- 
tions. The fact that a man has been a 
shooting member of a state team and 
has fired at the National Matches gives 
him a lot of prestige that stands him 
in good stead when it comes to train- 
ing soldiers in rifle marksmanship. 

In the states that produce success- 
ful teams the matter of selecting the 
personnel is gone about in a thoroughly 
practical and systematic manner. They 
have the organizations conduct unit 
competitions which produce the initial 
list of candidates. In some states a 
competition is also held for the purpose 
of determining the final membership of 
the state team. Such procedure pro- 
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duces excellent results and insures, as 
far as human endeavors may do so, 
that the best shots represent the state. 
Missouri used such a system in select- 
ing her team for the National Matches 
of 1929. It proved to be most effec- 
tive. The team finished in Class B, 
after it had fired for three years with- 
out being able to qualify. 


SIAMESE MINISTER TO U. 8S. REVIEWS 71sT 
INFANTRY, N. Y. N. G. 


His Serene Highness, Maj. Gen. 
Prince Amoradat Kridakara, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary from the Kingdom of Siam 
to the United States, reviewed the 71st 
Infantry, New York National Guard, 
on Friday evening, Mareh 7, at the 
big armory on 34th Street, New York. 

The Prince came from Washington 
especially for the review. A royal 
salute of 21 guns, fired in the rifle 
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range, greeted him. The regiment, 
with a strength of one thousand one 
hundred and fifty-nine officers and 
men, made a spirited appearance in 
full-dress of blue coats, white trousers, 
and white cross-belts. The full com- 
panies showed steadiness and precision 
to a marked degree. 

An exhibition drill by a provisional 
war strength company won commenda- 
tion from the large number of military 
men present; and the silent manual, 
given during the evening parade, won 
the applause of a capacity crowd in 
the large galleries and around the drill 
room floor. 


The 71st Infantry has been making 
a strong effort for efficiency honors 
during the last few years. Reports on 
last summer’s tour of camp duty 
showed no deficiencies and an uninter- 
rupted list of ‘‘Very Satisfactory’s.”’ 


® 


Reserves 


Organizing the Army Purchasing Service for Times of 
Military Necessity‘ 


Capt. Harvey Doane Eaton, Jr., Corps of Engineers Reserve 
The War Department desires an additional number of Reserve pe 


for assignment to units in The Procurement Service. 


These men will 


receive basic training during peace time so that they may aid in the pur- 
chase of supplies for the Army—if war comes again. 

Appointments will be made gradually by careful selection only, yo 
upon the recommendation of the chief of the supply branch concerned, and 


will be limited to applicants whose experience in 


the business and indus- 


trial world especially qualifies them for service in the procurement of 
war time supplies under our industrial mobilization 

Believing that some of the readers of the INFANTRY JOURNAL may pos- 
sess qualifications that fit them for this work, we are glad to reprint the 
following article on this subject. The Editor of The Purchasing Agent 


kindly has consented to allow this reprint.—ED 


NE million dollars an hour, 
twenty-four hours a day, for two 
years—April, 1917, to April, 1919. 





ITOR. 


That was the approximate expenditure 
during that time by the United States 
for its part in the World War. 


* Reprinted from The Purchasing Agent, December, 1929. 
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Field Artillery, Finance Department, 


effectively from less than fourteen of. 
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oo! this sum the Army used sixty- 
‘our per eent. Of the Army dollar, 
‘jorteen cents went for pay. The rest 

-ighty-seven cents—went for sup- 
viles, equipment and needed services. 

The extent of the supply problem of 
ihe American forees in Europe is m- 
dicated by the following quotation 
from page 308, Volume I, Part I of 
The Report of the Military Board of 
Allied Supply. (Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington) ‘‘.... of the 
seventeen million eight hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand three hundred 
and thirty-one ship-tons used up to the 
3lst of December, 1918, in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary forces only seven 
million six hundred and seventy-five 
thousand four hundred and ten could 
be transported across the Atlantic, ne- 
cessitating the purehase in Europe of 
more than ten million ship-tons.’’ This 
tonnage of supplies does not include 
anything used by troops in this coun- 
try, but is merely overseas consump- 
tion. The Report from which these 
figures are taken details the world’s 
greatest purchasing feat and is excel- 
lent reading for anyone interested in 
purchasing problems. 

America never has been prepared 
properly for a war. Considering this 
lack of preparation, the supply prob- 
ioms of the World War were solved 
remarkably well. Yet all admit that 
many expensive mistakes were made. 
lt is not necessary to list those mis- 
takes to readers of The Purchasing 
Agent. You know what happens in 
any large organization when modern 
vurehasing technique is practically 
enored, 

Since the World War considerable 
/rogress has been made to adapt to the 
ceeds of the Army the proven princi- 
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ples of modern purchasing. The Na- 
tional Defense Act created a new office 
—tThe Assistant Secretary of War. A 
pamphlet entitled, ‘‘The Work of the 
War Department’’ contains the fol- 
lowing: 

The Assistant Secretary of War, in 
addition to those duties which are in- 
trusted to him from time to time by 
the Secretary of War, has charge of all 
plans and policies with relation to the 
procurement of supplies. He makes 
plans for the mobilization of the indus- 
tries of the Nation in time of war. He 
represents the War Department in co- 
operating with other departments of 
the Government in the procurement or 
allotment of supplies which concern 
their joint war program. The chiefs 
of all the Supply Branches of the 
Army are directly responsible to him 
in procurement matters. 


In the language of the purchasing 
profession this means that the Army 
has adopted centralized purchasing 
with a Chief Purchasing Agent whose 
title is the Assistant Secretary of War. 
Really he is considerably more than a 
Purchasing Agent, as is shown by the 
quotation above. This article, however, 
will be limited to a discussion of or- 
ganization and training for military 
purchasing, usually know as procure- 
ment. 

Two separate stages of decentraliza- 
tion are used to secure close contact 
with specialized commodities and 
markets. 

The first stage of decentralization 
utilizes the existing division of the 
Army into the following seventeen 
branches: Air Corps, Chemical War- 
fare Service, Engineer Corps, Medical 
Department, Ordnance Department, 
Quartermaster Corps, Signal Corps, 
Adjutant General’s Department, Cav- 
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alry. Chaplains, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Field Artillery, Finance Department, 
General Staff, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department, Infantry, Inspector 
General’s Department. 

Except for the Coast Artillery 
Corps, which purchases a limited num- 
ber of items solely for its own use, the 
last ten branches named rely com- 
pletely on the others for all of their 
supplies. The first seven, however, 
procure, store and issue supplies and 
equipment concerning which they have 
specialized knowledge and training. 
They issue to anyone in any branch of 
the Army authorized to draw requisi- 
tions. Thus these seven branches, 
which have operating as well as supply 
functions, constitute the specialist buy- 
ers of the Army and are under the con- 
trol of the Assistant Secretary of War 
as*Chief Purchasing Agent. 

These supply branches continually 
are buying for the peace time military 
establishment. The procedures used 
are somewhat different from those 
which would be used in the event of a 
war emergency, and it is not my inten- 
tion to diseuss them in this article. My 
subject here is peace time organiza- 
tion and training for war emergency 
purchasing. 

This brings us to the second stage of 
decentralization. It is the creation of 
regional or district buying offices in 
the major markets of the country. The 
United States has been divided into 
fourteen districts of varying sizes. 

Each of the seven supply branches 
of the Army has established local buy- 
ing offices in such districts as meet 
their particular needs. Some branches 
find that they can combine their work 
for two or more districts and operate 





effectively from less than fourteen of- 
fices. This is especially true where the 
practice in certain industries is to cen- 
tralize sales offices in a few cities. 
Thus the entire country is covered 
by local buying offices for each of the 
seven supply branches—decentralized 
specialist buying organizations to se- 
cure informal and human contact with 


industry—all under the control of the | 


Assistant Secretary of War through 
the offices of the Chiefs of Branch in 
Washington. Industry trades with in- 
dividuals from nearby offices and is not 
subject to interminable correspondence 
from a distant office. Yet the Army 
secures many of the advantages of cen- 
tralized purchasing coupled with spe- 
cialist buyers using adequate field 
offices. 

During peace time the personnel of 
each of these district offices consists 
of one or more Regular Army officers 
on full time active duty, one or more 
civilian assistants, and a number of Re- 
serve Corps officers. The number of 
men assigned to each office is varied 
to meet the needs of the market and 
of the branch of the Army represented. 
One principal value of the system is its 
real flexibility. The Assistant Secre- 
tary of War and the Chiefs of Branch 
can assign men as needs dictate, with- 
out being required to maintain stand- 
ardized organizations to meet require- 
ments which are not standardized. 

The total personnel assigned to the 
district office of any one supply branch 
form an Army unit known as a Pro- 
eurement District. I almost said that 
they form a military unit, but it is 
more correct to say that they form 
an industrial unit in the Army. That 
emphasizes one of the real features of 
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this entire purchasing service. The 
men assigned to it are soldiers who 
know the Army’s needs, but they talk 
the linguage of industry. 

In the event of a major emergency 
it is planned to have the officer per- 
sonnel of the Procurement Districts 
limited to Reserve Corps officers. There 
will be none on duty from the Regular 
Army in the District offices. Thus the 
meu who come in direct contact with 
industry will be from civil ife and 
conversant with the thinking processes 
of industry. The Army will benefit 
from such inereased understanding. 

Each Procurement District includes 
in its official name the name of the 
city in which is loeated its office and 
the name of the supply branch of 
which it is a part. Thus the unit to 
which I am assigned is the New York 
Engineer Procurement District. 

In the event of a war, the Reserve 
Corps officers in the various Procure- 
ment Distriets would be ordered to ac- 
tive duty, certain enlisted personnel 
would be assigned, more civilian assist- 
ants would be employed, and a war 
time purchasing organization for the 
entire Army would be in action. The 
details of mobilizing the Procurement 
Service are covered in very complete 
mobilization plans, and each officer un- 
derstands his obligation to be ready for 
duty. It is well to repeat that this 
would provide a nation-wide central- 
ized purehasing service for the Army 
under the Assistant Secretary of War 
as the Chief Purchasing Agent, utiliz- 
ing the supply branches as specialist 
buyers and loeal offices for buying in 
each major market of the country. 


The primary mission of the Regular 
Army officer assigned to each of the 


Procurement Districts during peace 
time is to aid in training the Reserve 
Corps personnel. Training varies some- 
what in different offices and in differ- 
ent supply branches. The basic prin- 
ciple, however, is that each officer shall 
learn during peace time how to func- 
tion immediately if and when a war is 
declared. To this end training litera- 
ture is issued, correspondence courses 
are given, frequent meetings are held 
in each Procurement District and joint 
meetings with other Procurement Dis- 
tricts are occasionally arranged. 

Congress in its wisdom provides 
some money with which to pay for 
short periods of active duty training 
each year for such Reserve Corps offi- 
cers as desire it. Some of this duty is 
at the office of the Procurement Dis- 
trict to which the officer is assigned. 
Some officers are given training in spe- 
cial classes at the office of the Assistant 
Secretary of War. An Army Indus- 
trial College is operated to give longer 
courses, and some officers have been 
sent to the business schools of certain 
universities. 

Active duty training for Reserve 
Corps officers divides into two kinds 
of work. The first is study in the office 
of the varied office activities, paper 
work procedures, ete., which form the 
minutiae of war time purchasing. The 
second is contact with industry. 

During the World War industry was 
annoyed seriously by the multiplicity 
of officers and branches of the service 
approaching it with war orders. Such 
annoyance of course delayed deliveries. 

To prevent the recurrence of such a 
situation, a rule has been adopted that 
no manufacturer shall be approached 
by the representative of more than one 
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branch of the service. Each manufac- 
turer important to the Army has been 
classified and ‘‘allocated’’ to one sup- 
ply branch for such negotiations for 
war time purchasing as may be needed. 
The Assistant Secretary of War is the 
final arbiter as to which branch of the 
service shall deal with any particular 
manufacturer if the matter is ques- 
tioned. And if another branch of the 
service wants some of that manufac- 
turer’s products it must have its re- 
quirements presented to that manu- 
facturer by the representative of the 
supply branch to which that manu- 
facturer is allocated. This simplifies 
the manufacturer’s contacts with the 
Army and reduces his causes for an- 
noyance. The first duty of the Pro- 
curement Service, like the first duty 
of any purchasing agent, is to get the 
goods. Keeping the vendor happy, re- 
ducing his causes for annoyance, helps 
deliveries. And of course the Army 
must plan for that condition known as 
a ‘‘seller’s market’’ during a war. So 
the number of individuals to deal with 
any one manufacturer is being limited. 

Industry is changing continuously, 
of course. Therefore it is essential to 
verify the wisdom of the allocation of 
each manufacturer to any particular 
supply branch. This work of yerifica- 
tion is done largely by Reserve Corps 
officers during their periods of active 
duty. Each factory is called a ‘‘facil- 
ity.’’ The process of verification is 
called ‘‘surveying a facility.”’ 

To survey a facility an officer makes 
an actual visit to the plant, secures de- 
tailed answers to a number of impor- 
tant questions, inspects the production 
equipment, and asks a qualified execu- 
tive of the facility to sign an ‘‘aecepted 
schedule of production.’’ 


— 


An accepted schedule of production 
is not an order and it is not a contract. 
It contains no prices. It is simply a 
considered statement by a manufac. 
turer that if war should come, and if 
he should be given an order, he does 
have the equipment and organization 
to produce certain specified items in 
designated quantities during definite 
periods of time. Approved specifica- 
tions are attached and he keeps one 
set for his own file. 

Surveying facilities definitely elim- 
inates the broker who takes an order 
hoping he can get it produced in some- 
body’s plant. The Army deals only 
with actual producers unless a clear 
reason for doing otherwise can be 
shown to exist. 

The result of this contact when a 
facility is surveyed, two human beings 
talking at one desk, provides the Army 
with facts given in no known refer- 
ence books, and it lets the manufac- 
turer know the Army is trying to mod- 
ernize its purchasing methods. Almost 
always the manufacturer expresses a 
pious hope that war never will come 
again, and then adds that his firm will 
do its best if needed. Those of us who 
have made some of these surveys feel 
that the expressions of manufac- 
turers constitute a clear statement of 
America’s attitude towards National 
Defense. Peace truly is desired. But 
if the time ever comes again when 
peace will cost more than war, in the 
loss of liberty, honor or property, then 
America will indulge in some defen- 
sive measures which will take the form 
of a vigorous offensive. 

Several thousand surveys of facili- 
ties have been made. The Army is 1 
better condition than ever before ‘0 
procure its supplies in the event of 
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war. And industry seems to approve 
this readiness, knowing that suecess in 
war will be more certain and the costs 
form of taxes lower. Military 
men «iso believe the costs in the form 
of lives lost will be less. 

That portion of the Army which 
purchases supplies is known as ‘The 
Procurement Service.’’ It is not a 
separate service, but ineludes all per- 
sonne! from all branches of the Army 
assigned to sueh work. It constitutes 
the force available to help the Assistant 
Secretary of War to perform his mis- 
sion under the National Defense Act. 

The responsibility of the Procure- 
ment Serviee ceases when the material 
on any order is inspeeted and accepted. 
If acceptanee is at a storage depot or 
point of issue, the responsibility con- 
tinues during transportation to such 
depot or point of issue. If acceptance 
is at the faetory, as much of it will be, 
the responsibility ceases f. 0. b. cars 
factory. In other words, the termina- 
tion of responsibility is functional and 
not geographie. 

The Proeurement Service has vari- 
ous commodity specialists, designers, 
specification writers and other experts 
to aid. Distriet offices act only on req- 
sitions reeeived from the office of 
the Chiefs of Branch, with a few un- 
important exceptions. At the office of 
the chief of each supply branch there 
is a trained unit to coordinate and 
guide the aetivities of the Procure- 
ment Distriets, just as there is a simi- 
lar unit in the office of the Assistant 
Secretary of War to control the supply 
work of the various branches. 

In the language of industry, the 
Arm) has centralized purchasing with 
decentralized specialist buyers located 
at important market centers. 


in tl 
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Though most of us assigned to the 
district offices see little of it, there is 
continuous research into new models, 
new designs, new items for use in war. 
Inventions from civilians must be con- 
sidered. Devices must be created or 
developed to fill new needs indicated 
by field tests. 

The development of new items to 
meet actual field conditions is illus- 
trated by a situation which arose in 
the Union Army during the Civil War. 
Coffee was issued to the men as whole 
beans, not ground, and they had to 
cook it as best they could. 

Immediately large numbers of rifles 
began to come back into the arsenals for 
repair. The men were using the butts 
of their guns to break those coffee 
beans, probably on some flat rock. 
What else would a hungry and thirsty 
soldier do when nobody had issued any 
coffee grinders? 

So the War Department provided a 
certain number of rifles, probably one 
to each platoon, into the stock of which 
was built a coffee grinder. A small 
crank fitted into one side of the stock, 
the coffee beans were poured into a 
hole above and ground coffee came out 
the other side. Recently the Curator of 
the Museum in the Arsenal at Spring- 
field showed me one of these coffee 
grinding rifles. I do not know what 
happened when a sniper had the coffee 
grinder up a tree if the rest of the 
bunch wanted to eat, but the story goes 
that it did lessen the number of guns 
turned in for repair. Truly a Procure- 
ment Service has to face many facts. 

For the Procurement Service of to- 
day the Army’s Reserve Corps Per- 
sonnel requirements are as shown in 
Table I on next page. 

Many types of men and many quali- 
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TABLE I 

Branch Required Assigned Vacancies 
I i cnravtieravnpiispsittianaiitiaiidliniiipmamiiell 896 211 685 
Chemical Warfare Service 2000000000000... 1840 473 867 
es ie ears Se 226 191 35 
Medical Department 0 eicccceeeeee 95 67 28 
Ordnance Department 0000. 8184 1222 1962 
Quartermaster COrps ices ccetecsmneenncesnnee 576 416 160 
| PES ee 79 "23 

6418 2659 3759 


fications are needed in the Procure- 
ment Service, including accountants, 
financial experts, industrial engineers, 
inspectors, lawyers, liaison officers, per- 
sonnel experts, production specialists 
familiar with all types of commodities 
used in war, purchasing officers, re- 
search specialists, statisticians, traffic 
experts. 

Ranks range from second lieutenant 
to colonel during peace,time, with pro- 
motions as a probability in the event 
of a major emergency. 

The number of vacancies in each 
supply branch as regards Reserve offi- 
cers assigned to procurement duty is 
due partly to the War Department’s 
desire to proceed slowly in the selee- 
tion and assignment of men. The in- 
tention is to assign only men who 
really are qualified for a particular 
duty and to make it very difficult for 
any others to get into this work. 

As the date of the World War re- 
cedes, the supply of Reserve Corps 
officers with World War experience 
available for procurement duty be- 
comes more and more limited. If 
America really is to be prepared for 
war these vacancies in the Procurement 
Service must be filled with younger 
men interested in the work and quali- 
fied to aid in it. 

An officer on procurement duty does 
not cut as dashing a figure as does the 
sword-waving hero who carries the flag 


across the shell-torn battlefield. But 
the Procurement Service knows, and 
the rest of the military establishment 
is beginning to learn, that a man is 
not a soldier until he is supplied and 
equipped as a soldier. Nature provides 
men for the Army, but man himself 
must provide the needed supplies. Pro- 
viding such supplies is important and 
interesting military duty. In connec- 
tion with such duty, and while training 
for it, one meets other men interested 
in purchasing problems. One also meets 
other officers who are more active in 
other parts of the work of the Army. 
A Reserve Corps commission enlarges 
one’s views of America. 

The various problems of procure- 
ment planning bulk very large both in 
size and in importance. During peace 
time exceedingly meagre sums of 
money are appropriated for the work. 
In fact any industrial executive would 
smile at the idea of attempting to do 
the work which actually is accom- 
plished with the money available. 

That real progress is made with such 
inadequate funds is due to several rea- 
sons. One is the use of considerable 
time, more time than those in charge 
of the work wish were necessary. The 
cooperation of industry is a very real 
factor. The feeling that procurement 
planning will save many lives, not to 
mention much money, in the event of 
another war is also an essential cause 
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of success With the limited funds avail- 
able. Though they say little about it, 
the officers on procurement duty know 
that similar planning prior to other 
wars would have prevented many casu- 
alties. Such knowledge aids in improv- 
ing the quality of the work being done 
and in making it interesting to Reserve 
officers who may be assigned to pro- 
curement duty. 

Readers of this magazine constitute 
a logical group from which will come 
many of the officers needed to fill va- 
cancies in the Proeurement Service. 
Though it always is desirable, previous 
military experience is not absolutely 
essential in all eases. 

If you feel yourself qualified for 
such work and wish information on 
how to secure a commission in the Offi- 
cers Reserve Corps write to the chief 
of the braneh of the service in which 
you are interested. Address your let- 
ter thus: 

War Department 

Office of the Chief of Engineers 

Washington, D. C. 


You will receive preliminary infor- 
mation by mail and an opportunity to 


talk with an officer near you if pos- 
sible. 


If you live in or near any of the 
cities in which the various district of- 
fices are located, you will be wel- 
come to call on the Regular Army 
Executive of the Procurement District 
of any branch of the service. Tele- 
phone local Army headquarters. Ask 
to speak to the officer in charge of 
Engineer Procurement, or Ordnance 
Procurement, or whatever branch in- 
terests you. An interview will be ar- 
ranged. If you belong in purchasing 
work in industry you may find that 
you also should be assigned to the 
Army Procurement Service as a Re- 
serve officer. 

The War Department desires pub- 
licity for the Procurement Service and 
for the work being done under the Na- 
tional Defense Act to aid industrial 
mobilization. Meetings of industrial 
executives, purchasing agents, engi- 
neers, luncheon clubs, ete., can secure 
as speakers for their programs a quali- 
fied officer. Call local Army headquar- 
ters or write the Assistant Secretary 
of War. 


D 


Erratum 
Q* page 331 of the March, 1930, number, the 
JOURNAL refers to Col. L. E. Hill as command- 
ing the 358th Infantry. This is an error. Col. C. M. 
Mullican commands the 358th. Our apologies to all 


concerned. 
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INFANTRY DRILL REGULATIONS, pre- 
pared by the War Department. Pub- 
lished by the U. S. Infantry Associ- 
tion. 1930. 272 pages. $1.60. 

A real I. D. R.! 


At last our hopes are realized. God 
bless the Phoenicians or whoever it was 
who first conceived the idea of placing 
a subject under one cover. 

When the excellent idea of produc- 
ing Training Regulations was born, 
the old and time-proven practice of 
combining Infantry Drill in one handy 
volume was discarded. The old stand- 
by, the faithful servant of hundreds 
of thousands of Infantry officers and 
enlisted men was cast off. Like good 
soldiers, we have struggled along with 
the twenty pamphlets with their 
twenty-six ‘‘changes’’ (all weighing 
two pounds, three ounces), covering 
the subject, but we have looked for- 
ward to the day when we could pick 
up a book of convenient size with a 
reasonable degree of assurance of find- 
‘ng what we wanted quickly. 

A real I. D. R. is ours again. It was 
prepared by the War Department and 
is published by the Infantry Associa- 
tion. 

Except for the tactical part of the 
1911 edition, this new I. D. R. covers 
the same ground as the old I. D. R. 
The tactical part is now under prep- 
aration. 

This 1930 I. D. R. is seven and 
three-fourths inches long, four and 
one-half inches wide, and three-eighths 
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inches thick. Not a bad idea to have 

it too long to be concealed in a pocket 

on the drill field. A drill master should 
not have to refer to his I. D. R. during 
drill. 

Authoritative, complete,  well-in- 
dexed, this 1930 I. D. R. is here to 
stay. It is as welcome as the flowers 
in May, or a check for a debt written 
off as bad. 

@ 

SHERMAN, Souprer, REALIST, AMERi- 
cAN, by Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 1929. 431 pages 
with maps. $5.00. 


Captain Hart’s ‘‘Sherman’’ is a 
searching historical analytical study of 
one of our greatest soldiers, if not the 
greatest. 

On page 381 we read, ‘‘It was not 
merely that Sherman’s unchecked 
progress through the heart of the Con- 
federacy had been a visual proof to the 
people of their helplessness and 4 
physical blow at the stomachs of people 
and army alike. But by making the 
non-combatants suffer it had sent 4 
wave of pacifism and despair throug! 
the land, and the echoes unnerved the 
combatants.’’ This passage causes 0vé 
to pause when considering the in- 
munity of food-ships in wartime. 

Perhaps this reviewer is wrong, but 
the following appears to be a subtle 
dig at those Americans who are prone 
to proclaim that we won the war, ‘No 
self-delusion is more natural, nor %° 
commonly repeated in history, than for 
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an aviay Whieh arrives on the scene 
when ‘he enemy has shot his bolt to 
believe, and proclaim, that this result 
is solely due to the latest arrivals.’’ 

Page 133.) 

On page 125 the author states that 
the \. E. F. was wrong in asserting 
that the trench dampens the offensive 
spirit, and that the war ended too 
quickly for us to diseover that it is the 
bullet not the trench, and that an ex- 
cess of trenches is merely the natural 
sequel! to an exeessive disregard of pre- 
cautions against bullets. The question 
arises in this reviewer’s mind: ‘‘Who 
ever advoeated an excessive disregard 
of precautions against bullets?’’ 

In ‘‘Sherman’’ are vital lessons to 
be learned. As the author says, ‘‘It 
was the War in the West, neglected by 
European military thought in the half 
century whieh followed, that revealed 
not only the essential nature of a 
modern war of nations but also the es- 
sential influence of economie and 
psychological faetors upon the course 
of such a war.”’ 

Hart’s ‘‘Sherman’’ is a great book, 
a sympathetie biography of that foree- 
‘ul, dramatie, picturesque figure, Uncle 
Billy Sherman. Every American who 
reads this book will experience a glow 
of pride when he reads the story of 
this typieal American. 

® 
Thr GENERALSHIP oF U. S. Grant, by 

Col. J. F. C. Fuller. Dodd, Mead & 

Co. New York, 1929. 435 pages 

with numerous maps and charts. 

$5.00. 

The author, an able British military 
critic, places General Grant not only 
as the ablest leader in the Civil War, 
but the ablest since the death of Na- 


poleon. 


In his preface he says, ‘‘The man 
who most greatly influenced this war 
was Ulysses S. Grant; not because he 
was so clear-sighted a statesman as Lin- 
coln, or so clever a tactician as Lee, but 
because he was the greatest strategist 
of his age, of the war, and, conse- 
quently, its greatest general.’’ Such 
a statement may be construed as giv- 
ing the impression that Fuller consid- 
ers Grant as clear-sighted a statesman 
as Lincoln and as clever a tactician as 
Lee. History does not support the as- 
sertion. That Grant was a master 
strategist is unquestioned, but whether 
he was superior to Sherman as a strat- 
egist is not so clear. One wonders what 
would have happened had Lee and 
Jackson been pitted against Grant and 
Sherman, with equal resources, at the 
command of each; or, whether Grant 
in Sherman’s place would have been as 
successful as was Sherman from Chat- 
tanooga to the end of the war. 

However much we may differ with 
Colonel Fuller as to the relative posi- 
tion of General Grant in the list of 
great captains, we must admire the 
scholarly analysis of Civil War strat- 
egy and the campaigns of General 
Grant. 

In his introduction, the author, after 
discussing the principles of war, says: 
“‘If the reader will carefully examine 
these principles, he will find that they 
are of universal application, that is to 
say, they govern, so it seems to me, all 
forms of human activity. They are as 
applicable to work as to fighting, and, 
conversely, the methods of work, and 
particularly scientific management, are 
as important to fighting as to work. I 
know of no two books more useful in 
understanding the art of generalship 
than F. W. Taylor’s ‘The Principles 
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of Scientific Management,’ and Henry 
Ford’s ‘My Life and Works’... I 
hope that this book of mine . . . may as- 
sist those who would become masters of 
work to distill from the turmoil of war 
the more excellent generalship of 
peace. This is a use of military his- 
tory which I believe to be original.’’ 

‘“‘The Generalship of Ulysses 5S. 
Grant’’ should be read and reread by 
every student of military history. It 
is immaterial whether one believes with 
Lydell Hart who, in his Sherman (re- 
viewed in this number), says that 
Sherman was unquestionably the mili- 
tary genius behind the northern sue- 
cess and that his march to the sea 
brought about the defeat of the Con- 
federacy, or whether one accepts Ful- 
ler’s estimate of Grant. The fact re- 
mains that Colonel Fuller has pre- 
sented a critical, analytical study of 
the generalship of Grant which chal- 
lenges our admiration. In his diseus- 
sion of Cold Harbor he gives ‘‘The 
Approved Solution’’ and then says, ‘‘I 
do not say such an attack would have 
sueceeded ; but one thing is certain— 
it would not have led to such a com- 
plete failure—’’ 

® 
THE Far East, by Payson J. Treat. 

Harper and Brothers. 1928. 

Since Commodore Perry’s successful 
mission to Japan in 1854 the people of 
the United States have been interested 
in the progress of that empire. Our 
seafarmg merchants have been inter- 
ested in China since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Since our ae- 
quisition of the Philippine Islands our 
interest has been doubled. Finally, 
within the past few years events of 
such profound importance have taken 
place in that part of the world called 


a 


‘The Far East,’’ that the attention of 
the entire thinking peoples of the 
whole world has been attracted there. 
Many students wanted to read about 
China and Japan and the Philippines 
—but to the earnest seeker after 
knowledge the bibliography presented 
has been staggering. In fact, it has 
been most discouraging to the majority. 

Happily, however, that situation no 
longer exists. Professor Treat, of Stan- 
ford University, has, in one volume of 
five hundred and eighteen pages, writ- 
ten the most comprehensive and inter- 
esting survey of the political and dip- 
lomatic history of the ‘‘Far East’’ that 
has so far been published. Written 
primarily for use in his own classes as 
a text-book, it is also a splendid refer- 
ence work for general readers in a field 
that is rapidly assuming more impor- 
tance in the daily news columns. There 
are also fourteen good maps which 
help greatly in the proper understand- 
ing of the text. The book is divided 
into three main parts. 

At this time, when the ‘‘Far East’’ 
is admittedly one of the danger spots 
of the earth, the well-informed Army 
officer should be familiar with the his- 
torical background of the countries 
washed by the China Sea. Professor 
Treat’s book gives it in most enjoyable 
form. 

® 
CoMMANDO, by Deneys Reitz. Charles 

Boni, New York, 1930. 313 pages. 

$.75. Paper cover. 

‘‘Commando”’ is one of the most in- 
teresting books that this reviewer has 
ever read. It is a vivid pen picture 
of the life of a youthful Boer during 
the unequal struggle which raged in 
South Africa at the end of the last and 
the beginning of this century. 
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Deneys Reitz was the seventeen- 
year-old son of the Orange Free State 
secretary of state and ex-president. 
After being refused entrance into the 
Boer army, Reitz appealed to Presi- 
dent Kruger. Oom Paul’s ‘‘The boy 
must go—I started fighting earlier 
than that,’’ was the open sesame. 

Written immediately after the war 
(1903) while in exile in Madagascar, 
the book is remarkably free from bit- 
terness against the British. 

In the foreword, Gen. Jan C. Smuts, 
noted Boer guerrilla leader, writes, ‘‘It 
is a true story, and the facts are often 
understated rather than exaggerated. 
The exciting incidents, the hairbreadth 
escapes, the dare-devilry are literally 
true, and the dangers he passed 
through and courted are such as to 
make his unvarnished record read like 
one of pure romance. ... As we read 
we follow a true personal story which 
is often stranger than the wildest fic- 
tion.”’ 

We recommend ‘‘Commando’’ to 
those who love adventure and heroism. 

® 
Ten THousAND SHALL Faux, by David 

King, Soldier 8046 of the Foreign 

Legion. Duffield & Company, New 

York, 1930. 187 pages. $7.50. 

The author, a Harvard man, joined 
the French Foreign Legion in August, 
1914, and was later transferred to the 
170th French Infantry. After three 
years of fighting, during which he was 
wounded a number of times, he joined 
the American Army as a lieutenant 
and served in Switzerland on Military 
Intelligence work until the Peace Con- 
Terence, 

“Ten Thousand Shall Fall’’ was 


originally published in England. The 
Illustrated London News places it 
ahead of ‘‘ All Quiet on the Western 
Front,’’ which is not surprising, for 
King’s diary, which is the basis of the 
book, is not a lot of psychoanalysing 
self-pity. 

As Hendrik Van Loon says in the 
introduction: ‘‘This book of David 
King’s is not a sermon. It does not 
preach and it carries no moral. . .. It 
says all this without any rancour, with- 
out any show of ill-feeling, patiently 
and a little pityingly for those who re- 
mained at home and sold ribbons for 
war medals and saved prune seeds for 
gas masks. May the Lord in his mercy 
deprive them temporarily of a sense of 
shame.”’ 

David King was a fighting he-man, 
the type that gave us our indepen- 
dence, that carved an empire out of 
the wilderness, the type on whom our 
future destiny depends. 


**Ten Thousand Shall Fall’’ is good 
to the last period. 


® 
A CORRECTION 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL published 
in its January issue a review of ‘‘Our 
Secret War,’’ by Thomas M. Johnson, 
published by Bobbs-Merrill, which 
opened with this statement: ‘‘This is a 
story of some of the true, and more of 
the fancied, activities of the American 
military intelligence secret service op- 
eratives during the World War.’’ 
Investigation convinces THE INFANTRY 
JOURNAL that the author is justified in 
claiming for his book in his introduc- 
tion that every story he tells is true 
fundamentally. 
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Membership in the Infantry Association is a 
Way to Get Big Dividends from an 
Insignificant Investment 


Here’s the proof 





The cut-rate cost of 11-3 but it The cost of MEMBERSHIP IN 
CIGARETTES PER DAY for equals THE U. S. INFANTRY AS. 
one year is insignificant ; SOCIATION for one year. 


{ The Professional Journal of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL Infantry, 


The forum for Infantry thought. 


‘Informal contact with Office of 
Chief of Infantry, 

Non-confidential information 
about your personal-military 


PERSONAL SERVICE status, | M7 
Information on any military 





matter, 
Commissions in Washington, 
MEMBERSHIP brings Housing and Information Serv- 
to you : L iee. 


( Saves you money on 
BOOKS of all kinds, 
Periodical subseriptions, 
Engraving, 

Stationery, 

PURCHASING SERVICE {1 Christmas Cards, 
Military accessories, 


High quality, Low prices. 


Prompt service—Complete sat- 
L | isfaetion. 








Money saved on purchases through the Purchasing Service can more that 
pay the insignificant cost of 1 1-3 cigarettes per day for a year, which pays for 
your membership, which includes subscription to the JouRNAL, Personal Service, 
and the Purchasing Service. (With apologies to ‘‘The House that Jack Built.”’) 


*If you do not smoke, think of your movie tickets. 
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A Suggestion 


1; vou like the JournaL—if you like this number—show it to a non-sub- 
griber and get him to read it. Then ask him if it is worth twenty-five cents. 
If he says ‘*Yes,’’ ask him why he doesn’t subseribe. Do the same with officers 
or non ommissioned officers in charge of libraries that do not have the JouRNAL 














on their reading-room tables. 


Kemember that eireulation governs the quality of the Journal. If you 
want to see the JouRNAL improve, add your push—get more subscribers. 


® 


News Bulletins 


ETWEEN the time that Toe In- 

r\NTRY JOURNAL for March went 

to press and the time that the present 

JouRNAL goes to press, the Infantry 

Association has sent out the following 

news bulletins enelosed in eorrespond- 
ence to officers : 


THE U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION NEWS 
BULLETIN NO. 5, FEBRUARY 12, 1930 
Senator Reed of Pennsylvania, 

Chairman of the Senate Military Af- 

fairs Committee and member of the 

Joint Committee of Congress to con- 

sider the pay situation, has cabled 

Senator Jones of Washington request- 

ing him to go ahead with the pay 

hearings, but to make no report until 

Senator Reed’s return. 

The Joint Committee held a prelim- 
inary hearing today. 


THE U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION NEWS 
BULLETIN NO. 6, FEBRUARY 18, 1930 


The Bureau of Efficiency’s report on 
the Interdepartmental Pay Board, the 
rejoinder of the Army and Navy, and 
the surrejoinder of the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency indicate that the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency sees no insuperable obstacles to 
the recommendations of the Interde- 
partmental Pay Board. Attitude of 
the Efficiency Bureau is much more 
favorable than rumor had indicated 
that it might be. 


THE U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION NEWS 

BULLETIN NO. 7, MARCH 1, 1930 

The list of Chambers of Commerce, 
Associations of Commerce, and Boards 
of Trade that have passed resolutions 
strongly supporting the Interdepart- 
mental Pay Board Report has grown. 
There are now 35: 


Alenda, Calif. Dayton, Ohio Portland, Ore. 
Chieago, TIL. Washington, D. C. San Pedro, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. St. Paul, Minn. Omaha, Nebr. 
sirmingham, Ala. Oakland, Calif. Indianapolis, Ind. 
San Diego, Calif. Seattle, Wash. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Charleston, S. Car. San Antonio, Tex. Greenwood, 8. Car. 
Dallas, Tex. Phoenix, Ariz. Bennington, Vt. 
Columbus, Miss. Jackson, Miss. Montgomery, Ala. 
New Orleans, La. Annapolis, Md. Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Mobile, Ala. Newport, R. I. Tacoma, Wash. 

Salt Lake City, Utah Norfolk, Va. St. Louis, Mo. 


Jackson, Mich. 


Portsmouth, Va. 
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The 


also adopted resolutions in support of 


following organizations have 


the report: 


American Legion 
American Federation of Labor 
Military Order of the World War 
National Dental Association 
Reserve Officers, Alabama 
Reserve Officers, West Palm Beach, 
K la. 
Women’s Patriotic 
Nation Defense, D. C. 
United Indian War Veterans 


Conference on 
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The Joint 


that is investigating the pay situation 


Committee of Congress 


needs information from all categories 
in the Army. In order that the Com- 
mittee may have this information from 
warrant 


officers, and enlisted 


men, representatives from those bodies 


nurses 


have been designated to bring perti- 
nent matters to the attention of the 
Joint Committee. After a conference 
with the Warrant Officers Association, 
the President of that Association was 
selected to represent the warrant offi- 
cers. Maj. Julia C. Stimson, head of 
the Army Nurse Corps, will represent 


The Infantry Association 


the nurses. A master sergeant on duty 
in the Office of the Chief of Field Ar 
tillery and two first sergeants from 
Fort Myer, Va., will represent the en. 
listed men. 
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Since March 1, the number of Cham. 
bers of Commerce, Associations of 
Commerce, Boards of Trade, and other 
organizations that have come out im 
favor of pay legislation for the Army 
has again increased. 

The action of the Birmingham Cham- 
ber of Commerce is of special interest. 
It passed a resolution authorizing the 
Secretary-Manager to request the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce to use its 
influence in having suitable legislation 
passed which will result in securing 
increased compensation for our officers 
and enlisted men, both active and te 
tired. In other words, the Birming- 
ham Chamber of Commerce would like 
to have the National Chamber of Com- 


merece get behind this matter vigor 
ously, and handle it to a final com 
clusion. 











